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Here Are The Auburn 
Alumni Clubs 


Look Up Your Classmates 

♦ ANDALUSIA 

J. L. Murphy, President. 

ANNISTON 

R. E. Noble, President; O. K. Seyforth, Secretary-Treasurer. 

AUBURN 

Dr. B. B. Ross, President; Emmett Sizemore, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BAY MINETTE 

G. Mack Humphries, President; S. H. Gibbons, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BIRMINGHAM 

W. E. Henley, President; Frank Lupton, C. R. Cudgins, Carl A. Wil- 
more, Seymour Hall, Vice-Presidents; P. M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BREWTON 

E. R. Chambliss, President; Fox Howe, Secretary-Treasurer. 

DOTHAN 

John Henry Witherington, President; Kirk Adams, Ozark, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent; Pat Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 

EVERGREEN 

G. 0. Dickey, President; C. A. Jones, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 

GADSDEN 

William Byrd, President; J. R. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAMILTON 

J. C. Ford, President; S. F. Gibbs, Vice-President; J. B. Hodges, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

HUNTSVILLE 

Douglas Taylor, President; Walter L. Humphrey, Josh 0. Kelley, Jr., 
Vice-Presidents; Walter J. Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JASPER 

William M. Lacey, President; James Hutto, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MOBILE 

Dr. J. 0. Rush, President; Horace Turner, Vice-President; Ben Davis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONTGOMERY 

Dr. George Blue, President; R. A. Crump, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MONROEVILLE 
Monroe County Association 

Judge Francis W. Hare, President; George Yarbrough, Vice-President; 
J. B. Barnett, Treasurer; Miss Millicent E. Best, Secretary. 

OPELIKA 

R. C. Smith, President; John Thomas Frazer, Secretary-Treasurer. 
RUSSELLVILLE 

H. E. Williams, President; J. T. Belue, Vice-President; Mrs. W. P. Whit¬ 
lock, Secretary-Treasurer. 

SELMA 

Maurice Bloch. 

SHEFFIELD 

Dr. Louis Howie, President; John W. Yarbrough, Vice-President; Ernest 
“Square” Deal, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Champ Andrews. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Lee Ashcraft, President; F. R. Pearce, Secretary-Treasurer. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 

Charles Dudley, President; John P. Ulges, Josiah Flournoy, George B. 
Phillips, Hugh Bickerstaff, Henry B. Clayton, Vice-Presidents; Walter 
Meadows, Secretary-Treasurer. 

WEST POINT, GA. 

Mrs. W. E. Benns, President; Louis P. Heyman, Vice-President; Gerald 
Salter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW YORK 

O. Ellery Edwards; Matt Sloan. 

WASHINGTON 

W. M. Williams. 
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Auburn Will Operate Powerful Radio 
Station in City of Birmingham 

Studio Will be Located in ‘Protective (Life building 


T HE MAIN studio of the new 
radio station WAPI in Bir¬ 
mingham will be located on 
the top floor of the Protective Life 
Building at First Avenue and 21st 
Street. Official announcement of 
this was made recently by Dr. Brad¬ 
ford Knapp, president of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, who was 
authorized by the board of trustees 
to act for them. 

The agreement provides that the 
Protective Life Insurance Company 
will provide space for two studios, a 
control room, small reception room 
and offices. The same will be equip¬ 
ped by the Protective Life Insurance 
Company and during programs suit¬ 
able announcements will be made as 
to where the broadcasting is being 
done. 

The top floor is the 14th. The 
space is considered by radio engi¬ 
neers to be excellent for this purpose. 
With the best of elevator service it 
will be easily accessible. A small au¬ 
ditorium connects with the studio 
space and this auditorium will be used 
when needed. A door from the radio 
space opens into a terrace which af¬ 
fords an excellent view of the city. 

The Protective Life Building is one 
of the most modern office buildings 
in Birmingham. It is now nearing 
completion, being built largely out of 
Alabama materials. The clay for 
terra-cotta, brick, steel, cement, lum¬ 
ber and marble are all Alabama ma¬ 
terials. 

In making this announcement Dr. 
Knapp said that President S. F. Cla- 
baugh and other officials of the Pro¬ 
tective Life Insurance Company were 
considering installing a station of 
their own at the time the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute became inter¬ 
ested in installing a station in Bir¬ 
mingham. The two institutions were 
considering the same proposition and 
when these intentions become known 
to each other negotiations were open¬ 
ed for a joint arrangement. In this 
way one big station will serve all. It 
will be for Alabama and for the 
South—a first-class radio station 


with adequate power to cover most 
of the United States and a part of 
Canada under normal conditions. 

The station is being bought by the 
extension service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute and will be lo¬ 
cated on a plot of ground on the 
mountain overlooking the village of 
Sandusky. The location is about six 
miles directly northwest from the 
business district of Birmingham. The 
land was bought by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute from the Ten- 
nessess Coal, Iron and Railroad Com¬ 
pany. The elevation and location 
are said by radio engineers to be ex¬ 
cellent for a radio station. 

Meantime, an agreement has been 
signed by the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and the City of Birmingham 
for operating the station on a fifty- 
fifty basis. This agreement plus that 
with the Protective Life Insurance 
Company forms an unusually good 
tie-up for operating a big radio sta¬ 
tion for education, for entertainment 
and for advancement. 

A building to house the station is 
now under construction on the moun¬ 
tain near Sandusky. 

The Jefferson County Board of 
Revenue expects to build a road from 
the Bankhead Highway to the sta¬ 
tion, according to information re¬ 
ceived here. The telephone com¬ 
pany will provide telephone wires 
for circuit and the Alabama Power 
Company is preparing to extend its 
lines to this site. A water line has 
been extended which connects the 
station with the Birmingham water 
system. 

Along with these developments 
plans are being made for broadcast¬ 
ing direct from Auburn and Mont¬ 
gomery by remote control. Dr. Knapp 
said that the plans call for a studio 
at Auburn and also one at Montgom¬ 
ery. Plans for this are being consid¬ 
ered at conferences with officials of 
the Southern Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany over whose wires the broadcast¬ 
ing will be done. 

Negotiations are underway for 
broadcasting chain programs from 


New York and elsewhere. An agree¬ 
ment for this is to be signed later. 

The proposition has the hearty ap¬ 
proval of Gov. Bibb Graves and other 
state officials. If the plans material¬ 
ize as they now are the studio in 
Montgomery will be the state capital 
studio from which all kinds of pro¬ 
grams will go into the air over wires 
from Montgomery to Birmingham 
and out from the station. Gov. 
Graves is especially interested in 
broadcasting crop and other market 
reports for farmers. 

Through offices of county farm 
and home agents, teachers of voca¬ 
tional agriculture, farm bureaus and 
other farm people will be served in 
an organized way with market re¬ 
ports and other agricultural informa¬ 
tion. Dr. Knapp and members of 
the faculty hope to make this a big 
“school of the air.” 

Through these alone large groups 
will receive the services of the sta¬ 
tion. This service will require re¬ 
ceiving sets in these schools and also 
in the offices of the county farm and 
home demonstration agents. 

While this special service will be 
rendered to rural people the station 
will not neglect those who live in 
cities and towns, Dr. Knapp said. The 
programs will include numerous fea¬ 
tures of interest and value to them. 
It is pointed out that there are in 
Alabama 62 county demonstration 
agents, 40 home demonstration agents 
and 105 teachers of vocational agri¬ 
culture. Fifteen of these teachers 
are in secondary agricultural schools 
and others are in high schools. 

Dr. Knapp pointed out that instal¬ 
lation of a big radio station involves 
a great many details and many de¬ 
lays are experienced. Despite all of 
these the plan is to have the station 
ready to go on the air by December. 
Contractors and engineers are work¬ 
ing on this schedule. When the sta¬ 
tion begins operating Alabama will 
have a radio station which will be a 
pride and a delight to the state. It 
will render a service which will be 
invaluable in the advancement of 
Alabama along all lines. 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


A Study of Auburn Scholarship 

dAnalysis of Cast Semester Qrades Reveals SignificarCt Information Concerning 
Relative Scholarship Standing of ‘'Various Campus Qroups 


T HE SCHOLARSHIP averages 
of student groups on the 
Auburn compus shown here¬ 
with may serve as both a statistical 
picture and a measure of the accom¬ 
plishment of the students of Auburn 
in the line of endeavor for which 
they came to college, that is, the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge which will 
aid them in the vocation or profes¬ 
sion they intend to follow after leav¬ 
ing college. If all could be known 
by merely glancing at the schedule, 
the averages would undoubtedly re¬ 
late an interesting story of friendly 
rivalry and keen competition be¬ 
tween individuals and groups, of am¬ 
bition and hard work on the part of 
some and of indifference and indo¬ 
lence on the part of other individuals 
and groups. They represent the 
serious part of the college drama—a 
part in which there is both good and 
poor direction, and in which every 
student and campus group has per¬ 
formed—in which there has been 
some comedy, a little tragedy, per¬ 
haps, and too much playing! This 
sketch purports to give a far from 
exhaustive analysis of these aver¬ 
ages, some causes of excellency and 
delinquency, and some suggestions 
as to possibilities and means of im¬ 
provement. 

ELOW ARE SOME outstanding 
averages showing in the sched¬ 
ule, with a few comparisons and con¬ 
trasts made therefrom. Some are dis¬ 
appointingly low. Others are en¬ 
couraging. It is interesting to note 
that: 

The all-college average for the 
second semester, 1927-28, was 76.61. 
This compares quite favorably with 
the all-college average of 75.12 for 
the first semester. 

The Senior class, 280 in number, 
led all campus groups with an av¬ 
erage of 81.71. 

Four hundred twenty freshmen 
averaged 73.97. 

The average made by 116 women 
was 79.75; by 1,290 men, 76.33. 

Twenty-nine fraternity and soror¬ 
ity groups, with a membership of 
710, averaged 76.32; all other stud¬ 
ents, numbering 696, averaged 76.90. 

Fifty-eight sorority women av¬ 
eraged 79.14; an equal number of 
non-sorority women, 80.37. 

Six hundred fifty-two men, over 


By CHAS. W. EDWARDS 
Assistant Registrar 

C - "\ 

Many revealing facts are brought 
to light from this study made by 
Chas. W. Edwards, Assistant Regis¬ 
trar. It concerns the records of Au¬ 
burn students during the last se¬ 
mester of the 1927-28 session. Among 
other things, it is evident that first 
year students who pledge themselves 
to fraternities make, on the average, 
lower grades than any group on the 
:ampus. 

Excepting the members of the Sen¬ 
ior class, the Civil Engineers’ Club 
made the highest scholarship aver¬ 
age of all the campus groups. The 
club’s average was six points above 
that of the entire student body. 

As is generally the case, the women 
students held their own well toward 
the top of the list. This was true 
for the entire group of 116 women 
and for those belonging to the va¬ 
rious sororities. 

The 96 men residing in Alumni 
Hall, both fraternity and non-frater¬ 
nity members, showed an average well 
above that of most of the national 
fraternities as well as above the av¬ 
erage for the entire student body. 

The average grades of men com¬ 
posing the Inter-fraternity Council 
(representatives from all the fratern¬ 
ities) was found to be alarmingly 
low. 

The recent ruling raising the schol¬ 
astic requirements for fraternity 
members, passed by the Fraternity 
Council, is looked upon as a signi¬ 
ficant step in the right direction.— 
Editor. 

v_ ) 

one-half the number in college, are 
in fraternities. 

Fraternity men averaged 76.08; 
non-fraternity men 76.59. 

A group of ninety-six fraternity 
and non-fraternity men living in 
Alumni Dormitory averaged 78.97— 
2.64 points higher than all men, 2.36 
points higher than the all-college av¬ 
erage. Perhaps Auburn needs more 
alumni dormitories. 

Interfraternity council members 
hold fourteen of eighteen low 
places. Eleven social groups rank 
above the highest of the Interfra¬ 
ternity council members. 

The lowest fraternity group, with 
twenty-eight members, averaged 70.- 
92. 

One hundred and sixty fraternity 
freshmen averaged 71.97, two hun¬ 


dred thirty non-fraternity freshmen, 
74.45. 

Fraternity and sorority upper 
classmen, 542 in number, averaged 
slightly less than 444 non-affiliated 
upper classmen. 

Forty-one fraternity and sorority 
pledges averaged 71.17. The average 
of 211 pledges for the first semester 
was 71.74. 

Fraternity pledges of the second 
semester averaged 69.54; sorority 
pledges, 82.88. 

CLASS AVERAGES 

I T WOULD be difficult to deter¬ 
mine all causes for the increase in 
the all-college average from 75.12 
to 76.61. The withdrawal of a num¬ 
ber of low-averaging students, large¬ 
ly at the end of the first semester, 
on account of insufficient grades, 
and the lack of the general distrac¬ 
tions of the fall semester, undoubt¬ 
edly had their influence. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, the average of the second 
semester exceeds the average of the 
first semester. 

As to class averages, the senior 
class is always expected to top the 
list. Many poor students drop out 
voluntarily, or at the instance of 
the college, before the junior and 
senior years. Those remaining in 
college have in most instances learn¬ 
ed how to study. Juniors and seniors 
also realize that a high scholastic av¬ 
erage is a strong asset when enter¬ 
ing the keen competition for jobs. 

The sophomores and freshmen av¬ 
eraged 74.48 and 73.97, respectively. 
The all-freshman average is 2.64 
points lower than the all-college av¬ 
erage, 4.24 points lower than the 
Junior Class average and 7.74 points 
lower than the Senior Class average. 
Freshman women average 80.99—1.- 
24 points higher than the all-women 
average and 4.38 points higher than 
the all-college average, while the 
freshman men average 73.43—2.90 
points less than the all-men average, 
3.18 less than the all-college average, 
and 7.56 less than freshman women. 

Why these averages are lower than 
junior and senior averages should be 
a matter of considerable concern. 
The causes for junior and senior ex¬ 
cellency may partly explain the 
causes for freshman and sophomore 
delinquency. The two lower clases 
have more weak and indifferent stu- 
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dents. Many sophomores and fresh¬ 
men have not realized the serious¬ 
ness or the purpose of college life. 

FRATERNITY FRESHMEN 

MONG the reasons for the low 
freshman average should be in¬ 
cluded the difficulty first-year stud¬ 
ents find in getting adjusted to col¬ 
lege environment, to new methods of 
instruction, to the absence of paren¬ 
tal encouragement, and to the distrac¬ 
tion from work of the multifar¬ 
ious campus activities. However, it 
is significant that some 160 fratern¬ 
ity freshmen averaged 71.97, while 
non-fraternity freshmen, numbering 
230, averaged 74.45, or 2.48 points 
higher. Thirty-six fraternity pledges 
averaged only 69.54. Freshmen so¬ 
rority women on the other hand, av¬ 
eraged 79.66—or 7.67 points higher 
than freshmen fraternity men, and 
sorority pledges averaged 82.88. 

That fraternity men should be the 
weak group in the freshman class 
and that they lower the average of 
the individual fraternities and of the 
student body as a whole, is a matter 
of concern to many. 

College authorities might care to 
consider the advisability of allowing 
freshmen to become members of 
fraternities, and whether fraternity 
environment is conducive to the best 
and fullest intellectual attainment 
and cultural development in the first 
year student. 

Are fraternity alumni aiding or 
hindering the chapter? A thorough 
study of alumni recommendations 
for membership to the local chapter 
might lead to a conclusion that local 
chapter obligation to alumni is a ma¬ 
jor hindrance to the selection of men 
who are desirable for mental ability 
and possible intellectual attainment 
as well as for sociability. 

Parents and guardians are inter¬ 
ested in the fraternity freshmen 
problem. They would probably like 
to know the underlying reason for 
the probation notice or the unwar¬ 
ranted low average shown on the re¬ 
port sent out from the office of the 
Registrar. Is the answer in the fact 
that their son is a fraternity man 
and is living in the chapter house? 

Are the fraternities represented 
on the campus satisfied with their 
method of selection of freshmen? Is 
“rush week” at the beginning of the 
scholastic year an advisable prac¬ 
tice? Should not more attention be 
given to examining preparatory 
school records of prospective 
pledges? Should more attention be 
given to selection of men with in¬ 
nate ability rather than men who are 
athletically inclined, or who may be 
dubbed “fraternity social lions” but 
who hold little promise for scholastic 


success or for fraternity service? 
Fraternity handbooks make much 
mention of the members who have at¬ 
tained prominence in state and na- 


tional political life, 

in the field 

r 

No. 


Name Students 

Average 

Senior Class 

Civil Engineers’ 

280 

81.71 

Club 

23 

80.6686 

Pi Kappa Sigma* 

6 

80.6683 

Non-Sorority 

58 

80.37 

All Women 

116 

79.75 

Phi Kappa Delta 

24 

79.60 

Square and Compass 

25 

79.31 

Chi Omega* 

19 

79.30 

Sorority 

58 

79.14 

Alumni Dormitory 

96 

78.97 

Sigma Pi 

28 

78.88 

Sigma Phi Beta* 

14 

78.83 

Kappa Delta* 

19 

78.72 

Phi Kappa Tau 

19 

78.41 

Alpha Psi 

11 

78.33 

Junior Class 

295 

78.21 

Alpha Lambda Tau 

23 

77.71 

Sigma Nu 

35 

77.57 

Alpha Gamma Rho 

32 

77.01 

Tau Omega Chi 

26 

76.9804 

Lambda Chi Alpha 
Non-Fraternity and 

29 

76.9789 

Non-Sorority 

696 

76.90 

Theta Kappa Nu 

22 

76.74 

All-College 

1406 

76.61 

Non-Fraternity 

638 

76.59 

Pi Kappa Phi 

28 

76.47 

All Men 

1290 

76.33 

Theta Chi 

Fraternity and 

28 

76.33 

Sorority 

710 

76.32 

Fraternity 

652 

76.08 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

28 

75.99 

Delta Sigma Phi 

24 

75.54 

Alpha Tau Omega 

34 

75.49 

Beta Kappa 

26 

74.54 

Sophomore Class 

374 

74.48 

Phi Delta Theta 

25 

74.35 

Freshman Class 

420 

73.97 

Phi Delta Chi 

21 

73.56 

Kappa Alpha 

20 

73.55 

Pi Kappa Alpha 

43 

73.16 

Sigma Phi Sigma 

31 

72.83 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 

23 

72.62 

Kappa Sigma 
*Sororities 

28 

70.92 

The following averages 
significant. 

Upperclassmen Fra¬ 
ternity and Sor- 

are also 

ority 

Upperclassmen— 
Non-Fraternity 

542 

77.56 

and Non-Sorority 
Fraternity and Sor¬ 

444 

77.95 

ority Pledges 

41 

71.17 

Fraternity Pledge 

36 

69.54 

Sorority Pledges 

5 

82.88 


higher learning, in the realm of sci¬ 
ence, and so on. Many former mem¬ 
bers of Auburn chapters have attain¬ 
ed prominence in these fields. Is 
such promise apparent in the schol¬ 
astic record of the present member¬ 
ship of some Auburn chapters? 

THE FRATERNITIES 

T HE FRATERNITY averages are 
also an interesting subject for 
consideration. 

As stated above, the members of 
the Interfraternity Council, strong 


nationally and old on the campus, 
hold fourteen of the eighteen low 
places. Their weighted average is 
74.91. This average compares quite 
unfavorably with the average of 78- 
.15 made by non-council groups. The 
oldest fraternities are too well rep¬ 
resented on the lower half of the 
list. Only three are above the all¬ 
college average. The oldest frater¬ 
nity in Auburn, on the campus since 
1870, holds twenty-third place with 
an average of 74.35 for twenty-five 
men. The largest chapter, forty- 
three strong, holds twenty-sixth place 
with a chapter average of 73.16. 

In the ten uppermost groups, there 
are four sororities, a Masonic fra¬ 
ternity, a club of engineers, a fra¬ 
ternity of veterinarians, two young 
nationals, and the one strictly local 
fraternity on the campus. The Civil 
Engineer Club heads the list of so¬ 
cial groups with an average of 80- 
.6686, and Pi Kappa Sigma leads the 
sororities with 80.6683, Phi Kappa 
Delta, the single local fraternity, 
heads fraternity groups with 79.75, 
while Sigma Nu leads the groups 
represented in the Council, with an 
average of 77.57. 

It is not to be implied that no 
conscious effort is being exerted on 
the part of some groups to better 
their scholastic standing. Indeed, 
a comparison of the second with the 
first semester averages shows gains 
by fifteen groups and losses by only 
thirteen. Few of the chapters have 
so drunk of the hemlock that they 
are not sensitive to ranking lower in 
scholarship than other fraternities. 
Group pride causes the fraternity to 
strive to rise in scholarship. There 
may, however, be so many indiffer¬ 
ent and sometimes incapable students 
to be urged and carried along by the 
ambitious members that to gain is 
practically impossible. 

One group, the Phi Kappa Tau 
fraternity, gained 6.78 points—in¬ 
creasing the first semester average of 
71.63 to 78.41 for the second semes¬ 
ter, and rising from twenty-sixth to 
ninth place. The members of this 
group agreed among themselves to 
set aside a certain number of hours 
within which they would not only 
observe quiet but would also indulge 
in actual study. The Theta Chi fra¬ 
ternity gained 5.31 points, rising 
eleven places from the lowest in 
rank and increasing an average of 
70.02 to 76.33. Two sororities, two 
non-Council nationals, and nine mem¬ 
bers of the Interfraternity Council 
registered losses in the second se¬ 
mester averages—these losses rang¬ 
ing in points from .19 by the Delta 
Sigma Phi, to 1.56 by Kappa Sigma, 
and to 2.72 by the Phi Delta Theta. 

(Continued on page 21.) 
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L. N. Duncan ’00 Develops Extension Service 
to Rank With Best in Country 

Sketch of c&fCr. TD uncan's Career Reveals Outstanding c5 Accomplishments 
©oth for Extension Service and for cfAuburn 


O N THE MORNING of Octo¬ 
ber 8th, 1896, a young man 
left his father’s farm near 
Russellville, Alabama, and embarked 
for the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute to study agriculture. He board¬ 
ed the train at Isbell, changed to the 
Frisco at Jasper, and to the L. & N. 
at Birmingham; going from there to 
Montgomery where he spent the 
night and moved on to Auburn the 
following morning. 

Upon arriving in Auburn he has¬ 
tened to the College where he matri¬ 
culated. He was not assigned to any 
class, but was simply registered as 
being “in college,” along with many 
others who were to be classified lat¬ 
ter in case they proved themselves 
worthy of classification. 

Back at home he was known as 
Luther Duncan, and this name stay¬ 
ed with him in college. He is now 
known as Professor L. N. Duncan, 
Director of the Alabama Extension 
Service. 

Mr. Duncan continued his college 
work and soon became a leader 
among the students. The second 
year he was assigned to the sopho¬ 
more class, and met with few diffi¬ 
culties from there on. He graduat¬ 
ed in the Spring of 1900. He took 
an active part in athletics and other 
student activities while in college. 

He spent the summer between his 
freshman and sophomore years “va¬ 
cating” on his father’s farm in 
Franklin County, working every day 
there was anything to do which 
usually means every day on a farm. 
He taught a rural school near his 
home the next three summers. His 
salary was $25.00 per month, and 
he had no notion of striking for high¬ 
er wages. 

As one of ten children—six boys 
and four girls—Mr. Duncan had 
learned at home the value of co-op¬ 
eration. His oldest brother, George, 
had finished at the Florence Normal 
School and was teaching in Auburn 
public school when Mr. Duncan went 
there as a student. Living in Au¬ 
burn, George helped two of his 
brothers to graduate at Auburn. 

After completing his course at 
Auburn, Mr. Duncan spent the next 
two months teaching a rural school 
near home, but resigned this job to 


accept a teaching position in the sec¬ 
ondary agricultural school at We- 
tumpka. He remained there three 
years, teaching everything in gen¬ 
eral and agriculture in particular. 

The next year he went to Jackson 
and the next to Athens, returning 
from Athens to Auburn in the Sum¬ 
mer of 1905 as instructor and re- 



L. N. DUNCAN ’00 
Director of Extension Service 


search worker in agriculture in which 
he worked four years. 

While teaching at Wetumpka, Mr. 
Duncan became involved in a ro¬ 
mance which led him and Miss Anne 
Smith of Livingston to the altar 
February 26th, 1902. They have 

three children—two living and one 
dead. They were educated at Au¬ 
burn. 

During his teaching work at Au¬ 
burn Mr. Duncan did graduate work 
as a student and received his M. S. 
degree in 1907. He did Summer 
work at the University of Tennessee 
and the University of Illinois. 

In the Summer of 1909 he attend¬ 
ed a meeting of agricultural work¬ 
ers in Atlanta, Ga. Extension work 
was beginning to germinate at that 
time, and Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
(father of Dr. Bradford Knapp) was 
there discussing it. Mr. Duncan had 
spent most of each Summer while 


at Auburn in institute work among 
farmers, going into nearly every 
county of Alabama during the four 
Summers. 

He discussed the possibilities of 
extension work with Dr. Knapp who 
became interested in him. He 
agreed to finance and start the work 
in Alabama. Soon thereafter he 
cam? to Auburn and made all ar- 
ran; 3ments up to naming the man. 
Dr. Knapp inquired as to whom it 
should be and Dr. C. C. Thach, Presi¬ 
dent, named Mr. Duncan. Dr. Knapp 
was enthusiastic in approving. 

Mr. Duncan advanced step by step 
in extension work until he was made 
director, effective July 1st, 1920. 

In the selection of Mr. Duncan 
for this work the beloved Doctors 
Thach and Knapp gave another dem¬ 
onstration of their ability to pick 
men capable of taking a new job and 
developing it to its fullest extent. 
From that appointment to this day 
Mr. Duncan has remained steadfast 
in extension work, in agriculture 
and home economics in Alabama. 
Authorities on extension work 
throughout the country agree that if 
an accurate method were worked out 
for scoring extension service di¬ 
rectors on ability, on vision, on ef¬ 
fectiveness, and on concrete service 
to the rural people of the state, Mr. 
Duncan would rank among the high¬ 
est—perhaps at the top. The splen¬ 
did program of agricultural develop¬ 
ment work in Alabama has been re¬ 
ferred to as his “lengthened shadow.” 
Incidentally, the plan of work and 
the organization in Alabama are ac¬ 
cepted in other states as a standard 
—as a guide which others may well 
follow to achieve the best. 

UT MR. DUNCAN has not con¬ 
fined himself entirely to exten¬ 
sion work. He has answered every 
call for service from all other di¬ 
visions of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Whenever he has had an 
opportunity to render service to Au¬ 
burn, he has responded nobly and 
gladly. 

An example of this is the contribu¬ 
tion which the Extension Service 
made in the “Greater Auburn 
Drive.” Those in charge wanted to 
set up a statewide organization 
(Continued on page 21) 
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JOHN VERNON DENSON ’05 

former cAlumni *\Kead is Prominent Lawyer in East cAlabama ^ In ^Partnership 

with £ Brother , Nim ‘Denson ’06 


J OHN V. DENSON, class of 1905, 
was President of the Auburn 
Alumni Association for one year 
from June 1st, 1920, succeeding 
Thomas Bragg’s long and successful 
incumbency and preceding Charlie 
DeBardeleben’s and the drive for a 
million dollars for Auburn. Though 
short, Denson’s term of office is sig¬ 
nificant. Special effort was made to 
organize local groups of Auburn men 
in places where a sufficient number 
of Auburn graduates or former stud¬ 
ents made an Auburn club feasible. 
The Auburn $1,000,000 Drive was 
conceived and planned and for the 
first time a full-time, well-paid Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary was employed. 
Though the secretaryship, owing to 
a disagreement among alumni, fell 
through in March, 1921, the idea was 
so well planted that we have come 
back to it. The present administra¬ 
tion might do well to follow up plans 
started in that year to tie seniors to 
the Alumni Association before they 
leave college. 

Denson is one of Alabama’s lead¬ 
ing citizens. His firm is one of the 
most important legal firms in East 
Alabama. After taking his LL. B. 
at the University of Alabama in 1908 
and practicing a short while in La- 
Fayette, his old home, he moved with 
his father to Opelika. His brother, 
Nim Denson of class of 1906, is his 
partner. His record shows war serv¬ 
ice of several months; he is a mem¬ 
ber of the American Bar Association, 
of Alabama Bar Association, of sev¬ 
eral brotherhoods, of the Opelika Ro¬ 
tary Club of which he is now Presi¬ 
dent, and of the Opelika Country 
Club of which he is also President. 
In college he exhibited a cruel serv¬ 
ice in tennis and, if reports are true, 
he now wields a wicked niblick both 
in the court room and in golf haz¬ 
ards. He is a level-headed, intelli¬ 
gent, and successful business man 
with a keen sense of social responsi¬ 
bility. 

He is an enthusiastic Auburn man 
as were his father before him and 
his brother after him. He graduated 
in 1905 and took his Master’s Degree 
in 1906, having made an excellent 
record as a college student. His 
thesis, Slavery Laws in Alabama, 
written under the direction of Dr. 
Petrie, was published in 1908 as a 
part of the third series of Historical 


By J. R. RUTLAND ’00 


Studies of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. His interest in Auburn 



JOHN V. DENSON ’05 


O UT of the disappointments of 
the past and defeats of the 
present a great football team will 
emerge at Auburn. Just as Auburn 
teams of the past occupied the pin¬ 
nacle of football success so will Au¬ 
burn teams of the future. 

This statement is not based upon 
guesses nor is it merely speculation. 
It is based upon the coaching system 
which has been inaugurated at Au¬ 
burn, for such a system will result 
in victory of the highest type if 
given enough time to develop. 

Although anxious to win games 
Coach George M. Bohler is not dis¬ 
couraged in the least. He knows that 
the Auburn Tigers are “on the way.” 
The same feeling is felt by other 
members of the coaching and train¬ 
ing staff which is composed of John 
E. Pitts, Wilbur Hutsell, R. C. 
Brown, “Sheriff” Lee, E. R. Moul¬ 
ton, John Shirey, and “Pop” Pater- 


has been continuous and loyal. Liv¬ 
ing near the college and having a 
warm love for it, he is often called 
upon for advice and help and as of¬ 
ten gives them freely and enthusias¬ 
tically. It is a pleasure for The 
Alumnus to commend him as a past 
president of the Alumni Association, 
as a good business man, and as a 
loyal Auburn man. 

In a recent issue of Who’s Who 
the following data is carried con¬ 
cerning Mr. Denson: 

DENSON, JOHN VERNON—Law¬ 
yer. Born at LaFayette, Ala., June 
16, 1885. Son of Nimrod Davis and 
Carrie (Vernon) Denson. Ed. La¬ 
Fayette H. S., 1902; Ala. Poly. Inst. 
(B. S., 1905; M. S., 1906); U. of 
Ala., 1908 (LL. B.). Engaged in 
law practice, LaFayette, June-Nov., 
1908; Opelika, Nov. 1908; served 
several mos., 1918, during World 
War. Mem. Amer. Bar Asso.; Ala. 
State Bar Asso.; A. F. & M.; A. A. 
O. N. M. S.; K. P. Clubs: Rotary 
(Pres.), Country (Pres.); Democrat. 
Church, Baptist. Office: 8th St. and 
Ave. A. Home: 4th Ave. and 8th 
St., Opelika, Ala. 


son. They know that they had to 
begin at the bottom this season and 
march steadily up the hill before be¬ 
ing able to outclass opposing teams, 
many of which are unusually strong 
this year. The policy at Auburn this 
season is to make the best of the 
situation at hand. 

Football experts who saw the Au¬ 
burn Tigers in the Birmingham- 
Southern game and then again in the 
Auburn-Clemson game are delight¬ 
ed with the improvement made. Al¬ 
though the showing against Southern 
was not as Auburn enthusiasts had 
hoped for there was no complaint 
from Coach Bohler. He was not dis¬ 
appointed in the least. He and his 
staff set to work the next day on the 
same plan of training and coaching 
as they were following before the 
game, it being a permanent plan of 
training and coaching. 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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PREXY’S PAGE 

BRADFORD KNAPP, President 



I am glad to begin this page of 
pomment regarding the work of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute par¬ 
ticularly as a means of keeping in 
touch with the former students * of 
Auburn. I want to get acquainted 
with you and I want you to get ac¬ 
quainted with me. 

* * * * 

An executive has many tasks to 
perform but after all the chief one 
is to select high class men for im¬ 
portant pieces of work and then 
back them up and encourage them in 
what they are doing. It is easier to 
hire a good man than to get rid of 
one who is failing to measure up to 
his job. 

s|s sj< % % 

The new Textile Engineering 
School is a matter of great interest. 
Quite a number of students who are 
freshmen this year will take the 
course next year. Building, equip¬ 
ment, personnel and course of study 
must all be constructed. We will 
soon be moving. 

sj! ■%. 

The Institute has purchased some 
land recently, partly farm land and 
partly town lots on the east side of 
South College Street. On part of the 
land so purchased we are beginning 
a new fraternity house group. You 
notice I have called it a “group” and 
not a “fraternity row.” The build¬ 
ings (four) ultimately to be con¬ 
structed on these lots will be beau¬ 
tifully grouped about a small park 
with an “internal drive” leading 
from the street to the front of each 
building. Another month we may 
be able to insert a small map of this 
new improvement which you will see 
w T hen you visit Auburn some day in 
the future. 

* * * * 

Football is a great game. I love 
it because it is so much like the great 
game of life. It is not all of college 
life but it can be a great aid to a 
real education. All of us love to 
win but there is something more than 
that in it. The team work, the in¬ 
terference, the quick thinking, the 
struggle, the lust of combat, the gen¬ 
uine courage, these are real parts 
of education and of life. And then 
it takes courage to stand defeat. I 
would hate to be a winner all the 
time because I would not know 
whether I had any real worth or not. 
Defeat often builds character better 


than victory. You may not believe 
that but it is true none the less. We 
have a long, up-hill job on athletics, 
especially football; let us not be dis¬ 
mayed. We can and will win with 

united effort. 

* * * ❖ 

The student body here at old Au¬ 
burn is a fine student body. They 
have been indulging in certain prac¬ 
tices which have not benefitted the 
school but I find their reaction to 
suggestions is excellent. Changes 
can be made gradually as we learn 
to recognize the true value of the 
things we think and do. A man can 
be a “he-man” without being either 
a “tuff,” a cheat, or of immoral 
character. A man can be strong and 
up-standing without lowering the 
finest conceptions of character. 
Times change, it is true, and we find 
new thoughts and new ways but there 
are some ancient landmarks worthy 
of careful preservation and hence 
character, worth and dependability 
are just as valuable today as ever. 
An Auburn man must measure up to 
the best in Alabama; yes, and more 
too, for Auburn men hold high rank 
in America. 

* * * * 

The institution which permits 
questionable football seriously dis¬ 
counts all its teaching of honor and 
fair dealing in the class room. The 
institution which winks at practices 
contrary to the rules regarding the 
obtaining of a player or his eligibility 
is educating a student body to think 
that wrong is right and will reap 
the harvest in sharp practices in its 
political life and disobedience to law 
in the after life of its students, not 
of all of them, of course, but of too 
many. The education which the in¬ 
stitution gives is not confined to 
class room and laboratory. 

* * * * 

I wish I could get the Alumni and 
other friends of Auburn to let me 
try my way of helping students to 
get an education. I would not GIVE 
a student an education. I would not 
GIVE him any money. My way 
would be to help him EARN or GET 
his own education. If I had my way 
no FREE SCHOLARSHIPS would be 
offered to any student. Scholarships 
would be offered to students who 
w^ant to earn their way through col¬ 
lege and are willing to render some 
definite service to the institution in 


one of its departments and the work 
would have to be honest work and 
an honest service comparable with 
the sum so to be received. Then I 
vrould gradually create a unified 
student loan fund. I wish we had 
$50,000 for this purpose. With that 
I would make loans only to deserv¬ 
ing students who are earning part or 
all of their own way through college 
and only in limited amounts on regu¬ 
lar contracts with a full, straight 
business proposition in every case. 
The amount loaned would be only for 
actual expenses and would be paid 
by the month. The repayment would 
be after leaving college and by the 
month also. Some security might be 
required and a life insurance policy 
carried as a means of protection but 
the main security would be the 
character of the boy or girl. Prop¬ 
erly managed such a plan of student 
loans would be a real help to stud¬ 
ents, would develop and educate.their 
business ability and would also build 
character. Certificates would be is¬ 
sued to those who met their obliga¬ 
tions promptly and in full. I believe 
such a loan fund could be so protect¬ 
ed as to grow and not diminish and 
that it would be a great asset to such 
an institution. Then I would grad¬ 
ually eliminate all other forms of 
aid to students. Let honest work and 
straight business loans take the place 
of all other forms of aid. Of course 
parents would pay the way of their 
sons and daughters for that is a natu¬ 
ral obligation. I said I hoped the 
Alumni and friends would let me 
take up this method; of course they 
will answer and tell me to go ahead. 
If we can be united on the plan, I 
see no reason why it could not be 
done in time and I believe it would 
be a great thing. 

* * * * 

Who wears the Auburn colors and 
signs his name as a student of this 
institution or as connected with it in 
any way becomes a part of Auburn 
and reflects either honor and credit 
or dishonor and discredit upon all 
who bear the name of Auburn. When 
a great crowd goes out from Auburn 
or any other institution in this broad 
land, the vast majority respect them¬ 
selves and that which they represent. 
The pity of it is that there are al¬ 
ways a few who bring the blush of 
shame to the great majority and hurt 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Burton’s Bookstore Has Interesting History 

Serving College Students for tyifty years , cAuburn’s Oldest tyirm is Accurate Reflection 
of Its founder ^ the Cate R. C W. burton 


A poet with a love of fun, 

A scholar of the good old kind, 

A friend we can depend upon, 

A gentleman in heart and mind. 

—George Petrie. 
(The Auburn Alumnus, March, 1916) 

R W. BURTON—the name 

that is inseparably linked 
with Auburn, and known 
more or less intimately by each in¬ 
dividual resident of Auburn since 
1878. The well-known book firm of 
this name is not unknown to a single 
Auburn student since the date just 
given. Scores upon scores of Au¬ 
burn alumni regard Burton's Book¬ 
store with a feeling somewhat akin 
to that associated with classrooms 
and beloved college halls. The place 
is regarded by more than a minority 
of Auburn students as almost a part 
of the college itself. 

Opening its doors in 1878, Bur¬ 
ton's Bookstore possesses a unique 
literary air, instigat¬ 
ed by the owner and 
founder, R. W. Bur¬ 
ton. For a number 
of years Mr. Burton 
was the leading lit¬ 
erary light of the 
community. 

Today, the noted 
Burton firm is own¬ 
ed and operated by 
Misses Lucile and 
Miriam Burton, 
daughters of the 
store's founder, who 
perpetuate both the 
literary air and the 
success of the store 
peculiar to it in the 
beginning. 

In 1878 the Burton Bookstore 
opened at the request of college au¬ 
thorities, Mr. Burton being in busi¬ 
ness with his brother in Opelika at 
the time. The faculty recognized 
the growing need of a college book¬ 
store; and when their request became 
urgent he consented to open a store 
of his own kind—to handle stock of 
his own choice. 

His first store was a wooden struc¬ 
ture, on the present Auburn Print¬ 
ing Company site. There, in Au¬ 
burn's first book store, one might 
have oriented himself among the 
greatest literary works of the day. 
A scant number of shelves sufficed 
to hold a sufficient supply of books 


By VICTOR SAVAGE, Jr. 


( 

ITH the celebration last Jan¬ 
uary of the 50th anniversary 
by the Burton Bookstore attention 
was focused upon Auburn’s oldest 
business firm. Due to the fact that 
the store’s history is closely inter¬ 
woven with the history of Auburn 
through the interesting and quaint 
personality of its founder, R. W. Bur¬ 
ton, and its present proprietresses. 
Misses L. and M. Burton, daughters 
of the founder, it is believed that the 
accompanying article will be of in¬ 
terest to many alumni.—Editor. 

V___ J 

chosen with literary taste of the 
proprietor. 

After a few years at that location, 
Mr. Burton moved his business to 
the first door south of the present 
site. Shortly afterward a fire near¬ 
by forced the removal of the book 


stock to an adjacent dwelling. This 
prompted the securing of another 
house on short notice, and the one 
now occupied by that firm was ob¬ 
tained. 

Perhaps the most interesting oc¬ 
currence in the store’s early history 
was the meeting here of the “Lit¬ 
erary Lights" to discuss most of the 
current topics of the day. Numbered 
among these are the Auburn Presi¬ 
dents who held office during the life 
time of Mr. Burton. Other nota¬ 
bles such as Dr. Ross and Dr. Petrie 
were among these groups. At this 
time Dr. Petrie and Dr. Ross were 
students and finally grew into the 
meetings as the years went by. They 
were the junior members of the club. 


These meetings took place at any 
time and usually the same people 
were present. By some the store was 
called the “Coffee House of Auburn." 

Mr. Burton had a keen sense of 
humor which he claimed to have in¬ 
herited from his only Irish ancestor, 
Benjamin O'Sullivan. He was very 
genial and friendly and had a hob¬ 
by of helping those who could not 
help themselves. 

R W. BURTON was a member of 
the famous N. T. Lupton Con¬ 
versation Club. To cope with dif¬ 
ficulty in getting him to attend, the 
other members placed him on the 
program quite frequently. This al¬ 
ways assured his presence. 

Mr. Burton attended school only a 
few months throughout five years of 
his early life; nevertheless he was 
sonsidered a scholar of genuine abili¬ 
ty during his day. It seems that he 
was one of those men 
who got a great deal 
from observation, 
and retained that 
which was worth¬ 
while. 

He was considered 
an authority in medi- 
cine, mathematics, 
deeds, wills and 
many other kinds of 
legal documents. He 
was considered a very 
good lawyer. Mr. 
Burton was fond of 
Greek and Latin, and 
had an especial liking 
for the writings of 
Homer. In his lat¬ 
ter life he grew 
to like German and read it quite a 
bit for pleasure. Among his favorite 
writers were Scott, Addison and Irv¬ 
ing. He also read scantily after 
Dickens. 

There is a peculiar touch in the 
birth of Mr. Burton, which occurred 
February 29, 1848, in Camden coun¬ 
ty, Georgia, on the Clifton Planta¬ 
tion. The stork chose a leap year 
for its visit and incidentally coinci¬ 
dent with the French Revolution. 

Another fact of interest in the life 
of this dispenser of books was that of 
buying his first home. During the 
summer vacations that were afford¬ 
ed him by the college being closed, 
Mr. Burton made good use of this 
(Continued on page 24) 
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C oach geo. m. bohler has 

announced an athletic policy 
Auburn that deserves the hearty support of 
every Auburn man, for it means 
that Coach Bohler and his staff are proceeding 
with a view to building at Auburn a football 
team that will be the pride of all Auburn men. 
This cannot be done in a few weeks or within 
one or two years. Great achievements are not 
accomplished except by careful planning, judi¬ 
cious execution of plans, and persistence year 
after year. 

In the first place, Coach Bohler understands 
thoroughly the proper place for athletics to oc¬ 
cupy in an institution such as Auburn. He eval¬ 
uates athletics most highly but he knows also 
that the main reason why boys and girls attend 
college is to get an education. 

In the next place, athletics are designed to 
build character of the highest type—the type 
of character which is pleasing to all Auburn 
men and which harmonizes with the genuine 
“Auburn Spirit.” 

No doubt Coach Bohler and his staff would 
like to win every game this year. Auburn men 
everywhere are anxious to win but the fact re¬ 
mains that Auburn teams are playing teams 
which are among the best the opposing institu¬ 
tions have turned out. Coach Bohler and his 
staff are having to begin at the bottom while 
other institutions were far up the line with a 
football team. 

Coach Bohler talks sense and acts according¬ 
ly in football. He knows what he is doing. He 
knows also that his system will win if given 
enough time. If alumni and friends of Auburn 
do their part in getting football material for 
Auburn it is a foregone conclusion that Coach 
Bohler and his staff will get the best results 
from them. They are doing the best they can 
with the material at hand. Wholehearted sup¬ 
port of Coach Bohler and his staff—their 
plans and their system of training—will pro¬ 
duce a winning team for Auburn if given 
enough time. 

Y OU RECALL within the past 
years the alumni have under- 
The Alumni taken to organize the Auburn 
Association Alumni Association permanently, 
but each time the task was assum¬ 
ed by one as an added responsibility and labor 
of love to soon find this work growing into such 
proportion as to make it impossible to continue. 

Too, the financial demands increased so far 
in excess of the income by contribution from the 
alumni as to hinder the successful continuance 
of the organization. 

No one would at all discredit the work and 
noble effort of any man in the past, because 
what was done stands out in splendid results 
for itself to the glory of those who labored so 
faithfully and efficiently. 


Now, the work has been assumed by those 
who will devote permanently much of their 
time to the needs of the organization and are 
determined to carry it forward with equal pace 
to that of the progress of the College. 

The alumni, the officers of the Association 
and the President of the College are all lend¬ 
ing a sympathetic and responsive interest and 
support in every way. We must, we can pur¬ 
sue the work to a successful end. Everyone 
expects and desires it. We shall not fail. 

Last year heavy expenses*were incurred be¬ 
cause of the installation of the office, having 
to employ the services of stenographers and a 
secretary. Unavoidably a deficit resulted. 
With the cooperative spirit of last year there is 
every reason to believe the Association will this 
year wipe out the existing deficit and go for¬ 
ward successfully in its progress and activities. 

It is our task. There is no one but us to do 
it. Everyone has a duty, a right and desire to 
join in to do his bit. Then when the duty is 
performed we can justly and proudly say, “We 
did it.” 

It is now time to send in your contribution for 
1928-29 for this work and the issuing of the 
bulletin. Do not wait until the last month, 
week nor day to help us. The best use and ac¬ 
counting will be made of every cent contribut¬ 
ed. The Association needs and calls for your 
support. Auburn, Greater Auburn, demands 
your support and encouragement as never be¬ 
fore. Will you respond to the clarion call? 

T HE ADVANTAGES of a college 
education—and especially an 
of College agricultural college education are 
Training clearly pointed out by investiga¬ 
tions made in several states. 

The University of Missouri made an investi¬ 
gation in one of the counties of the state of the 
income of 554 farmers and found that the edu¬ 
cated farmer's income was 71.4 per cent larger 
than that of the untrained farmer. The Kansas 
State Agricultural College made a survey of the 
incomes of 635 farmers in seven counties and 
found that the trained farmer has a greater in¬ 
come by nearly $1,000 a year more than those 
farmers with a common school education. The 
United States Department of Agriculture re¬ 
ports a survey of three representative areas in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. It was found that 
tenant farmers with a college education receiv¬ 
ed an average labor income of $979 more a year 
than the man with only a common school edu¬ 
cation. 

Cornell University reports that men having 
more than a high school education received 
$529 a year more than the farmer with only a 
common school education. The Nebraska Ag¬ 
ricultural Experiment Station reports that 
farmers who attended college increased their 
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labor income 51.8 per cent over the farmer with 
only a common school education. 

The findings of these investigations are suf¬ 
ficient to convince the most doubtful that a col¬ 
lege education is very profitable for those who 
expect to farm.—Plainsman. 

C OMMENTING upon the duties of 
faculty members in a recent 
a Faculty Plainsman issue, Dr. Knapp said: 
Member "There are more duties falling up¬ 

on the shoulders of faculty members 
than students realize. Faculty members are 
not all alike in their keenness for work or their 
adaptability to different lines of activity, but 
each of them has several important duties to 
perform among which are: 

“1. Teaching of the subject matter assigned 
to them and for which they have made their 
preparation. 

“2. Personal interviews and help given to 
students under them. 

"8. Service on committees. 

"4. Full preparation for their teaching work 
and laboratory work. 

"5. Keeping themselves abreast of the pro¬ 
gress in their own subject which requires wide 
reading and may possibly require some re¬ 
search. 

"6. Pursuing of such research work as may 
be assigned to them or such as their inclinations 
may prompt them to pursue and for which they 
may obtain approval. 

"7. General cooperation with the institution 
as a whole in its life, its development, and its 
progress. 

"There may be other duties, but I submit that 
these are important ones, some of which I am 
sure students fail to realize. A competent, 
thorough, and effective teacher is an exceed¬ 
ingly valuable man.” 

M UCH HAS been said recent¬ 
ly of the plans for Greater 
is Indicative Auburn under the new admini- 
Of Auburn’s stration and the progressive pol- 
Progress icies of Dr. Knapp. This Renais¬ 

sance has pervaded the city of 
Auburn itself if recent developments are any 
indication of a forward movement. Not only 
the college but the entire vicinity is directly af¬ 
fected by the new spirit that has evidenced it¬ 
self. 

The city of Auburn has undergone a great 
change in the last two years. Recent visitors 
and alumni who have been in the village have 
noticed the new developments that have chang¬ 
ed the business and residential sections of the 
town. 

The several parts of the college have taken 
on new life and student activities have asserted 
themselves with such force that the life and ac¬ 
tivities of the campus have been heightened to 
a degree that heretofore was deemed impossi¬ 
ble. 

The new cafeteria located in Smith Hall is 
growing in popularity weekly. Over six hun¬ 
dred persons are being benefitted by the econ¬ 
omy and convenience of the new eating place 
each day. The popularity of the cafeteria has 
outgrown all expectations. Faculty members 


find the location and the hours a great asset 
when unable to go home for meals. The food 
and service are all that could be asked for while 
the inexpensiveness has proven one of the most 
popular assets to needy students. 

The Vitaphone, latest addition to the Tiger 
Theatre, offers patrons the last word in scienti¬ 
fic achievement and adds greatly to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the performance. Auburn is probably 
the only town of its size to enjoy the advantages 
of such auditory equipment at low prices. The 
management of the Auburn playhouse is to be 
congratulated on this valuable feature. 

The additional equipment that the Ideal 
Laundry has recently installed has greatly im¬ 
proved the type of work done and has given 
students and townspeople better service. The 
Plainsman commends Mr. Young for these ad¬ 
ditions and trusts that the students appreciate 
the new features of the laundry. 

With paved streets in the business and resi¬ 
dential sections of the city; a white way; side¬ 
walks and the completion of two new churches 
Auburn offers unusual advantages which may 
serve as a criterion for other enterprising com¬ 
munities in the South.—Plainsman. 

A RECENT DEVELOPMENT in 
student thought at Auburn is 
Freshmen’s the significant opposition to the 
Hair established practice of clipping the 

hair of first-year men. It is the be¬ 
lief of the Alumnus that there is nothing to be 
gained from such a custom. The greater insti¬ 
tutions of the land countenance no such pro¬ 
cedure. Why should Auburn? 

The following editorial in the student news¬ 
paper, The Plainsman, gives evidence of the re¬ 
action : 

"Dr. Knapp has come to Auburn to build a 
great institution. He has come to take a stag¬ 
nant school and build it up to be the M. I. T. 
of the South. He needs the cooperation, not the 
opposition of everyone. The student body, par¬ 
ticularly, should throw everything aside, and 
help him in this work. It seems a pity that he 
cannot start from a clean foundation and work 
for Auburn’s progress. But he can’t. He must 
first clear away some rubbish which sim¬ 
ply won’t be in place in the new Auburn. He 
must destroy an old structure before he can 
start on the new. 

"The rubbish which is a hindrance to our 
growth is the abominable practice of shaving 
the heads of freshmen and tranfers. It has been 
a drawback in the past; it will be a detriment 
in the future. But we believe that Dr. Knapp 
means to clear it away. He wants to build Au¬ 
burn. Whatever he finds in the way of his pro¬ 
gress he will remove. But that will take time, 
meanwhile delaying progress; it will cause hu¬ 
miliation if he has to use force to abolish hair¬ 
cutting; it will discourage him to see a student 
body refuse to help in something which would 
benefit them more than it will benefit him. Why 
not take up this matter without gloves and for¬ 
ever abolish hair-shaving at Auburn? Why not 
contribute something progressive instead of 
maintaining a hindrance which eventually 
must go?” 
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Recent Books You Might Enjoy 

= 6 3y 7- Jutland, ’oo, ^Kead Professor of English — ■ — 


uc Wide fields” *1Pictures Qrude ^Mountaineer Lifeis 


T HE CHANGE that has come 
about within the last twenty- 
five years in the treatment of moun¬ 
tain people or others in obscure 
corners is notable. Some years ago, 
I read Mrs. Martha Gielow’s Uncle 
Sam (I am not sure of the title), a 
story of a mountaineer, who made a 
visit to Washington and innocently 
mistook the President for the myth¬ 
ical Uncle. As I recall the story, em¬ 
phasis was placed on the innocence, 
the trustfulness, the hardihood, and 
the simple honesty of these back¬ 
ward people whose isolation was 
gently amusing as well as pathetic 
to the writer. They were primitive, 
but capable and worthy material for 
American citizenship. As the writer’s 
interest was less in reality than in 
aspiration, she idealized her char¬ 
acters. The case is totally different 
with Mr. Paul Green in Wide Fields. 

The poor mountaineers who got 
into stories years ago were fairly 
successful, rather conventionally de¬ 
cent or undergoing reformation— 
children whose naughtiness bore the 
cast of innocence. You may have 
read Opie Reade’s The Jucklins, a 
funny, romantic story. Jucklin be¬ 
lieved the Bible from “kivver to kiv- 
ver”, but let cock-fighting and drink 
catch him napping every now and 
then. Such writers as Mrs. Gielow 
and Opie Reade looked at their char¬ 
acters uncritically, as we generally 
look at ourselves; Mr. Green and 
other recent cultivated folks who 
rescue real life from the nooks and 
corners of the earth take up the 
enemy’s point of view. Eddie York 
and Ola, Sid Williams, Ed Roberts— 
if they should recognize their shad¬ 
ows in Wide Fields — would feel like 
saying, “An enemy hath done this.” 

Wide Fields is one of the many 
contemporary gestures of literature 
getting off stilts and one can hardly 
condemn it for getting off into over¬ 
shoes mire. It has the advantage 
that it is not altogether patronizing; 
in fact, it may be nearer the seats 
of the scornful, though there is 
enough painful sympathy. The 
stories of Ellen McNeil, robbed of 
her fortune and tainted with disease 
by her rascal of a husband; of Lily 
Maynard, city girl, married to a 
country bumpkin uneducable; of 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS 

N. I. White’s “American Negro 
Folk Songs.” Harvard University 
Press. $5.00. 

Albert J. Beveridge’s “Abraham 
Lincoln,” (2 Vols). Houghton, Miff- 
len & Co., $12.00. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “The 
Buck in the Snow, (Poetry). Harper 
Bros., $2.00. 

W. E. Leonard’s “A Son of Earth,” 
(Poetry). Viking Press, $3.00. 

J. J. Findlay’s “Foundation of 
Education,” (2 Vols). Henry Holt & 
Co., $6.00. 

L. P. Jack’s “Constructive Citizen¬ 
ship.” Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$3.00. 

W. E. Bundy’s “The Religion cf 
Jesus.” Bobbs-Merrill Co., $3.50. 

Thomas Hardy’s “Winter Words 
in Various Moods and Meters.” The 
Macmillan Co., $2.00. 

C. A. Beard’s (Editor) “Whither 
Mankind.” Longmans, Green & Co., 
$3.00. 

J. G. Fletcher’s “John Smith.” 
Brentano, $3.50. 

Florence E. Hardy’s “Life of 
Thomas Hardy,” (Vol. 1). Macmillan 
Co., $5.00. 

B. Mitchell’s “William Gregg, Fac¬ 
tory Master of the Old South.” Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press., 
$3.00. 

Hellen Keller’s “Midstream, My 
Late Life” Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
$3.50. 

Harry Lauder’s “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’.” Lippincott, $3.50. 

L. Bromfield’s “The Strange Case 
of Miss Annie Spragg.” Stokes, 
$2.50. 

St. John G. Ervine’s “The Moun¬ 
tain.” Macmillan, $2.00. 

K. Hamson’s “The Woman at the 
Pump.” Knapp, $3.00. 

Wm. Robinson’s “Confederate 
Privateers.” Yale University Press, 
$4.00. 

O. Spengler’s “Decline of the 
West.” (Col. 2). Knapp, $7.50. 

Max McConn’s “College or Kin¬ 
dergarten.” The New Republic, 
$ 1 . 00 . 


Arth Loring, who lost a Ford and 
suffered other undeserved misfor¬ 
tunes, are almost, if not really, 
tragic. But the scorner is almost 
evident in the man who is tickled 
that Tim Messer would bury his fid¬ 
dle when he joined the church and 
tickled when Tim dug it up later: he 
laughs outright when Jacob Alford, 
gossiping hypocrite, ploughs up his 
tobacco crop at the suggestion of the 
preacher, and emphatically lifts his 
eyebrows when Brother Meacham, 
busy-body Methodist preacher, or old 
man Murchison, wealthy pillar of the 
church, passes by. The writer, just 
as the reader, is no passionless or ul¬ 
tra sympathetic judge, omniscient 
and divinely unobservant or divinely 
generous, but a real, limited human 
being exhibiting in all frankness 
keen jealousy, hatred, thirst for gos¬ 
sip and for the evidences of what we 
choose to call human weaknesses. 
That is why Mr. Green has given us 
a throbbing, pulsing image of life. 
If he had judged not, if he had 
thought no ill of his neighbor, if he 
had not pointed the finger of scorn, 
if he had not hated strongly, Little 
Bethel would have been as pale a 
picture as that which faces a Sun¬ 
day morning sermon. 

HE DANGER of aspirational 
writing is that in moments of 
vision, real life though they be, the 
common passion and naked selfish¬ 
ness of physical reality are obscured. 
Yet we dare not urge insistently 
that a writer combine the two atti¬ 
tudes, for he might not know what 
we meant and besides he would have 
probably done it anyhow if he could. 
But life is never as hopeless, as be¬ 
draggled as the naturalistic artist 
finds it. He chooses to see only a 
corner of life through a green glass 
darkly. 

That the tang of light is sharp in 
Wide Fields is partly due to the 
realistic, at times poetic diction. Mr. 
Green speaks through the private 
thoughts and passions of his char¬ 
acters and in their unconscious dia¬ 
lect, vigorous and striking. Ed 
York’s neighbor would hardly know 
him as well as we now know him. 
The point of view and the idiom are 
personal, individual and seemingly 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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WHAT OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON? 

‘Despite ^Discouraging T Defeats this Season , the cAuburn ©earn is 1 Developing a formidable Systerru 


D ENSE, black clouds of de¬ 
spair which have fixedly hov¬ 
ered about the Tiger football 
gridiron throughout the past two sea¬ 
sons are swiftly clearing away. Au¬ 
burn’s decisive victory over Howard 
on the home field October 27 has 
revolutionized the order of affairs 
in the Tiger camp. Operations of 
the local gridders have been trans¬ 
formed to a degree beyond hope; the 
condition has become one to which 
is attached certainty, brought in by 
hard, straight football playing. The 
present condition is one embodying 
a very favorable outlook. 

The Plainsman grid machine is on 
the upgrade, having caught the inevi¬ 
table growing and winning spirit of 
the Institution as a whole. A game 
has been won—the jinx is broken— 
despondent spirits have been revived 
—the team is working in better har¬ 
mony—Coach Bohler is getting re¬ 
sults—Dr. Knapp is playing a heavy 
part—student spirit and support is 
raging high—well, in a word, AU¬ 
BURN’S RIGHT! 

If we were equipped and disposed 
to formulate a novel just at this pres¬ 
ent period, the subject most likely 
to be chosen is, “Up from Defeat,” 
meaning a treatise on the decline 
of football at Auburn throughout the 
past three seasons, and the upward 
break which has brightened the hopes 
and hearts of every Auburn man, old 
and young, this season. But the 
thing we wish to do at present is to 
forget the records of past unfavorable 
seasons, and turn with the advance¬ 
ment now in progress. Auburn’s 
right, at last; are we? 

Back in the warm days of Septem¬ 
ber, some seventy southern lads gath¬ 
ered to the Plainsman gridiron for 
prep service under Coach George M. 
Bohler, Auburn’s new enviable men- 


By VICTOR SAVAGE, JR. 

r -v 

1928 TIGER FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 

Sept. 28—(Night) -B’ham. - Southern 
6; Auburn 0; Montgomery. 

Oct. 6—Clemson 6; Auburn 0; Au¬ 
burn (Homecoming). 

Oct. 13—Florida 27; Auburn 0; 
Gainesville. 

Oct. 20—Mississippi 19; Auburn 0; 
Birmingham. 

Oct. 27—Howard 6; Auburn 25; Au¬ 
burn. 

Nov. 3—Georgia 13; Auburn 0; 
Columbus. 

Nov. 10—Tulane in New Orleans. 

Nov. 17—Miss. Aggies in Birming¬ 
ham. 

Nov. 29—Georgia Tech in Atlanta. 



INGRAM TAKES TUXWORTH’S PASS FOR 
SEASON’S FIRST SCORE 
This beautiful 25-yard pass and 25-yard 
run in the Howard game broke the scoring 
jinx and the Tigers won, 25 to 6, on Octo¬ 
ber 27. 


tor from Mississippi College where he 
operated in extreme favor within S. 
I. A. A. athletic circles. These hus¬ 
ky football aspirants that had caught 
a gleam of effective football under 


Coach Bohler’s tutelage last spring 
were anxious to get into the game, 
and put new plans and spirit into 
favorable operation. This crew went 
immediately to work, determined to 
do something. Now something is be¬ 
ing done. 

New devices, new plans and pro¬ 
cedures, new faces on the coaching 
staff characterized the equipment 
with which the boys were to work 
this season. There’s proof aplenty 
that Coach Bohler wasted no time 
during the summer months. Adorn¬ 
ing the Tiger training camp at fall 
practice opening were: New, spacious 
dressing quarters; new tackling dum¬ 
my uprights, with a trolley bar for 
moving dummies; a new, spring-cush¬ 
ioned bucking board; an elastic sup¬ 
port charging frame; step-in boxes 
for sprinting through; a long row of 
side-stepping dummies; and a host of 
new ideas that have proven the last 
word in football for Auburn. 

These splendid training devices, be¬ 
ing shoved into operation in conjunc¬ 
tion with the new Tiger mentor’s 
plans, which in turn were vitally 
backed by a strong desire in the pro¬ 
spective candidates to bring football 
back at Auburn, have proved the 
making of the grid sport here this 
season. And the situation is now 
only in its infancy; it remains to be 
seen what the extent of accomplish¬ 
ments may be this side of the final 
whistle of the season. This year the 
revolution has been decidedly closer 
by than France; and the results have 
been far more favorable. 

With such men as John Shirey, 
“Sheriff” Lee, “Pop” Paterson and 
others assisting the regular coaching 
staff, composed of Head Coach 
George M. Bohler, Pitts, Moulton, 
and Brown, something surrounded 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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1880 

W. C. Bradley may be addressed 
at Box 271, Columbus, Ga. His resi¬ 
dence is 1301 Wynton Drive. Mr. 
Bradley is one of the largest stock¬ 
holders in the Eagle and Phoenix 
Mills. In addition he has other ex¬ 
tensive business holdings including a 
large warehouse establishment of 
which he is sole owner. 

1882 

J. Hurt, Jr., is connected with the 
Continental Trust Company. His of¬ 
fice is in the Hurt Building, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

1892 

Chas. A. Brown is residing at 1104 
Glenview Road, Birmingham, Ala., 
and is assistant superintendent of 
the schools in that city. Mr. Brown 
received his LL. D. in 1915 at How¬ 
ard College. 

H. B. Crawford is city manager of 
Columbus, Ga., and lives at 1522 
Fourth Avenue. 

R. W. Greene is now connected 
with Birmingham-Southern College 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

1893 

Joel F. Webb gives his address as 
First National Bank Bldg., Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., where he is an active 
lawyer. 

Hamp Miller visited Auburn re¬ 
cently to enter his son, Hampton, Jr., 
in college. He is president of Sum¬ 
mit Nursery, Foley, Ala., and Monti- 
cello, Fla. His home is at Monticel- 
lo. 

1894 

J. M. Wills, 816 Pioneer Bldg., is 
with the Southern Roads Company. 
He has two sons graduating at Au¬ 
burn. 

T. V. Ordway is living at 116 W. 
10th St., Anniston, Ala., and is presi¬ 
dent of the Ordway Paper Company. 
Mr. Ordway has spent ten years in 
drug busness, twenty years in whole¬ 
sale paper business, having organiz¬ 
ed the Ordway Paper Company in 
1918. 

1895 

Hugh Bickerstaff is connected with 
the Bickerstaff Brick Company and 
lives at 1351 Cedar Avenue, Co¬ 
lumbus, Ga. 

W. C. McMillan is president of 
Talladega Cotton Factory in Talla¬ 
dega, Ala. 


1896 

H. Q. Burton has been general 
manager of the McCandless Labora¬ 
tory and has an office in Rhodes 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walter R. Tichenor is a lawyer of 
the firm, Bryan and Middlebrooks, 
located in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Tiche¬ 
nor is an “A” man, having received 
his letter at Auburn in baseball in 
’95-’96; football, , 94- , 95- , 96. He re¬ 
ceived his B. S. degree in 1898 at 
the University of Georgia. He may 
be addressed in care of Atlanta 
Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga. 

1897 

R. S. Parker is a county agricul¬ 
tural agent and lives in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

W. W. McLaren of Birmingham 
is with the Birmingham Electric 
Company. Mr. McLaren has a son, 
H. B., attending Auburn at the pres¬ 
ent time. 

A. H. Green, a graduate in 
mechanical and electrical engineer¬ 
ing, owns and operates a machine 
shop in Pensacola, Fla. The firm is 
known as the Green Machine Works. 

1898 

R. D. Webb may be addressed at 
927 First National Building, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

Hon. F. W. Hare of Monroeville, 
brother of Prof. C. L. Hare, was 
elected circuit judge in a recent pri¬ 
mary. Auburn men extend con¬ 
gratulations. 

Dr. H. N. Coleman is practicing 
medicine in Fort Deposit, Ala. Dr. 
Coleman has a son attending Au¬ 
burn. 

1899 

Miss Mary Robinson lives at 706 
South 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Miss Robinson is teaching geology 
and physical geography in a high 
school there. 

1900 

W. F. Osburn of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
was a visitor on the campus for the 
Homecoming Game, October 6th. 

J. L. Marty of Mobile, Ala., is 
president of Moragues-Bay City 
Lumber Company, Inc. His street 
address is 1861 Dauphin Street. J. 
L. Marty, Jr., who finished last year 
is in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

J. P. Illges of Columbus, Ga., is 
secretary and treasurer of Golden’s 
Foundry in Columbus. Mr. Illges 
has one son, Norman, a junior, who 


is attending Auburn now. J. P. 
Illges, Jr., is a student in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, giving his address as 1908 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1901 

W. R. Coleman may be addressed 
at 2704 Highland Avenue, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. Mr. Coleman has a son, 
W. R., Jr., in school at Auburn now. 

Paul S. Haley gives his address as 
Oakman, Ala. He is president of 
the Epworth Concrete Company. 

1902 

J. C. Williams, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is connected with the Mont¬ 
gomery Fair, a large department 
store. 

J. F. Webb is assistant chief engi¬ 
neer for the Alabama By-Product 
Corporation and lives on 227 Third 
Street, Arlington Place, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. Mr. Webb played football 
at Auburn 1900-’01. 

1903 

R. E. Williams consulting engi¬ 
neer, Home Insurance Building, Lit¬ 
tle Rock, Arkansas, brought his son 
to Auburn to get as he says “a good 
education”. 

1904 

J. L. Murphy is practicing law in 
Andalusia, Alabama. He received 
his LL. B. in 1908 from University 
of Alabama. He is connected with 
the firm, Baldwin and Murphy. 

W. M. Turnley gives his address in 
care of the Dominion Battery Com¬ 
pany, 736 Dundas Street, East To¬ 
ronto, Canada. 

1905 

Harrison Schuessler is a merchant 
in Wadley, Alabama. 

Haygood Paterson is a florist and 
part owner of the Rosemont Gardens 
in Montgomery, Alabama. 

O. E. Young gives his address as 
West Palm Beach, Florida, and is do¬ 
ing civil engineering work. 

1906 

M. A. Frazer is an attorney con¬ 
nected with the firm, Thornton and 
Frazer, located in Mobile, Alabama. 
He received his degree in 1913 from 
the University of Alabama. Mr. 
Frazer gives his home address as 928 
Government Street, Mobile. 

1907 

G. G. Hughes is teaching mechani¬ 
cal engineering in Southwest Louisi¬ 
ana Institute, LaFayette, Louisiana. 
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1908 

Orrin Brown, Jr., is connected with 
the National Bank of Opelika in the 
capacity of assistant cashier. 

Carl Gilbert Gaum is a professor 
in the Engineering Extension De¬ 
partment at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

1909 

J. T. Foy is now living at Clemson 
College, S. C., where he is an assist¬ 
ant state chemist. Mr. Foy was a 
visitor in Auburn on Homecoming 
Day, October 6th. 

1910 

Dr. W. S. Mims received his D. D. 
S. in 1911 at Vanderbilt University 
and is now a dentist in Huntsville, 
Ala. His office is located in the 
Tennessee Valley Bank Building. 

1911 

T. M. Francis is a consulting en¬ 
gineer with an office in Birmingham. 
His address is 710-12 Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham. 

M. A. Askew gives his address in 
care of the Texas Company, *Aveni- 
da Rio Blanco 52, Rio de Janerio, 
Brazil, S. A. 

C. A. Singleton, who lives at 534 
S. 47th Street, Birmingham, Ala., is 
manager of the Burnette Cigar Com¬ 
pany. 

Thomas B. Meadows, who is a 
practicing veterinarian at Selma, was 
a recent visitor on the Auburn cam¬ 
pus. 

1912 

E. C. Thomas is a chemist for the 
California Packing Corporation in 


Honolulu, T. H. He received his M. 
S. degree from Louisiana State Col¬ 
lege in 1919. 

E. H. Thames is connected with 
the Traffic Department of the Ches¬ 
apeake and Potomac Railroad Com¬ 
pany in Washington, D. C. 

1913 

H. G. Floyd is residing at 1134 
Cullom Street, Birmingham, Ala., and 
is employed as chief engineer for the 
McWane Pipe Co. 

A. Z. Heard of Ensley, Ala., is a 
shipping clerk for Tennessee Coal, 
Iron, and Railway Co. Mr. Heard 
has a nephew, W. M. Floyd, who is 
now a student in Auburn. 

1914 

John L. Prosser received his D. 
C. degree in 1924 from the Palmer 
School of Chiropractic. He is now 
a chiropractor connected with the 
firm Prosser and Young. His home 
address is at 403 East Amelia, Tam¬ 
pa, Fla. 

A. L. Harrell of LaFayette, Ala., 
is operating a farm there. Mr. Har¬ 
rell is an “A” man, having received 
his letter in track in 1915 at Auburn. 

M. H. Killingsworth is county sup¬ 
erintendent of the Marengo County 
High School in Linden, Ala. 

L. P. Munger gives his local ad¬ 
dress as Jackson Building, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. He is secretary and treas¬ 
urer of the Munger Manufacturing 
Co. 

R. W. Hanby is general oven fore¬ 
man for the Sloss-Sheffield Co. He 
resides at 2707 North 17th Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


1915 • 

Albert Bonds is with the Ameri¬ 
can Steel Company in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His local address is Rockefel¬ 
ler Building, 614 Superior Avenue. 

O. G. Robinson of Birmingham, 
Ala., is a mining engineer with the 
Aetna Coal Co. 

W. H. Shirley of 208 LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is a district sales 
manager of the McWane Cast-Iron 
and Coal Co. 

D. D. Gibson gives his present ad¬ 
dress as Greenwood, Miss. 

1916 

J. Warren Andrews of Montgom¬ 
ery, who for the past four years has 
been connected with the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, has resigned as assistant sec¬ 
retary of that Company and has ac¬ 
cepted a position as secretary of the 
Investment Research Corporation of 
Detroit, Mich. This corporation is 
associated with the Southern Bond 
and Share Corporation which has 
just been organized by some of the 
leading business men of Birmingham. 
Mr. Andrews’ duties will require him 
to visit Birmingham frequently. 

H. S. Price holds the position of 
overseer of the cloth room, Merri¬ 
mack Manufacturing Company in 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Dr. T. H. Ingram is practicing 
veterinary medicine and farming in 
Opelika, Ala. 

T. W. Cliff is head of the Chem¬ 
istry Department at Tech High 
School in Atlanta, Ga. 

C. H. Phillips resides on 205 North 
Grove Street, Huntsville, Ala. Mr. 


Fill In and Return Promptly 

ADDRESS CORRECTION BLANK 

The Alumni office greatly needs this information to check with its records. We want our record of 
you to be accurate. This will permit us to send you football application blanks, all mail from the Alum¬ 
ni office and information about the developments of Auburn. DO NOT FAIL TO RETURN THIS FORM 
PROPERLY FILLED OUT. 

Course or degree 

Name _ _____and year 

Last First Middle 

Permanent 
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Street City State 

If “A” Man State Sport and Year __ 

Occupation ___ 

Title Firm City 

Class you consider yourself a member of for reunion purposes _ 
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Degrees from other institutions _ _ 
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Phillips is a bookkeeper for the Wil¬ 
liams Lumber Company. 

1917 

C. C. Robinson is athletic director 
at Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Frate Bull may be addressed at 
Martin, Tenn. He is assistant state 
supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. 

J. H. Stacey of Bay Minette, Ala., 
is owner and a druggist of the Sta¬ 
cey Drug Co. 

1918 

Roger M. Allen received his Ph. 

D. in 1927 from Columbia Universi¬ 
ty. He is now a full professor of 
chemistry at Auburn. 

Emmett Y. Dishman of Anniston, 
Ala., is connected with Dishman 
Lumber Company. 

Frank W. Parker received his Ph. 
D. in 1921 from the University of 
Wisconsin and is now a chemist at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. F. L. Vinson is meat inspector 
for the city of Baltimore, Md. He 
is living at the Astor Court Apart¬ 
ments, Corner St. Paul and 25th 
Streets, in that city. 

J. A. Douglas gives his home ad¬ 
dress as 71 Orange Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He is an instructor for the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 

J. H. Murray of 256 Dexter Ave., 
Mobile, Alabama, is president of the 
Southern Tithe Company of Mobile. 

A. B. Hall is teaching in Sylvania, 
Ala. 

Jerome C. Ard is with the Fuller 
Brush Co., in Birmingham, Ala. 


1919 

Dr. G. E. Haslam is practicing med¬ 
icine in the Midtown Hospital of New 
York City. Dr. Haslam received his 
degree at Emory University after 
finishing his pre-med. course at Au¬ 
burn. He is now living at 224 East 
57th Street, New York City. 

Edwin S. “Chinkey” Bennett, who 
is manager of the Exchange Hotel 
in Montgomery, was on the campus 
recently. 

E. R. Watts gives his home address 
as 416 10th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

1922 

C. M. Currie is now making his 
home in Meridian, Miss., where he 
is foreman of the Dixie Construction 
Co. 

Robert T. Elder is salesman for 
the Borden Sales Co. of New York. 
His home address is 306 Selma St., 
Selma, Ala. 

James Milligan is employed by the 
Standard Oil Co., and lives at 705 
Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 

H. F. Spurlock is an engineer for 
the Southern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Montgomery. 

J. D. Lawrence is in Birmingham, 
Ala. He works for the DuPont Pow¬ 
der Company. His business address 
is Brown-Marx Building, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. 

1923 

A. M. Saunders is now an instruc¬ 
tor in the English Department at 
Auburn. He received his M. A. de¬ 
gree at the University of Illinois last 
year. 

W. K. Upchurch has an office in 
1121 Martin Building in Birmingham, 


Ala. His present position is that of 
an estimator for A. C. Samford, con¬ 
tractor. 

J. H. Jackson, 2127 College St., 
Jacksonville, Fla., is an insecticide 
manufacturer, Florida Agricultural 
Supply Co. He is in charge of the 
factory and does all chemical and 
experimental work for the company. 

J. H. Chambliss is an electrical 
engineer with the Briscoe Construc¬ 
tion Co. in Charleston, S. C. 

F. C. Williamson is an engineer 
with McWane Cast-Iron Pipe Com¬ 
pany, and lives at 2122 Humbolt 
Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 

Kate Floyd Douglas is teaching in 
Birmingham and gives her address 
as 5225 7th Avenue. 

A. C. Hays, located at 1101 Healy 
Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia is a sales¬ 
man with the Allis-Chalmers Elec¬ 
trical Company. 

J. C. McKinnon is a lieutenant in 
the U. S. Army now situated in Scho¬ 
field Barracks, Honolulu, T. H. 

1924 

W. W. Pate who returned to Au¬ 
burn for his Master’s degree, 1926, 
is a soil chemist for the United Fruit 
Company stationed at Tela, Hondu¬ 
ras, Central America. 

S. H. Gibbons is the Baldwin coun¬ 
ty demonstrator and lives in Bay 
Minette, Ala. 

Pat Hicks of Florala is principal 
of the high school there. He receiv¬ 
ed his M. A. degree last year at Co¬ 
lumbia University. 

L. D. Pruitt is now a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy in 
West Point, N. Y. 


REMARKS 

Give below a brief outline of your career, accomplishments, writings, if any, or any matters concern¬ 
ing your achievements. We need it from time to time for the Alumnus. 
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WEDDINGS AND 
ENGAGEMENTS 


MANLY, EX ’28-HARRIS—An 
impressive ceremony marked the 
marriage of Miss Sue Undine Harris, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Robert Harris, and Clifford Arthur 
Manley, which took place Wednesday 
afternoon at 3 o’clock, October 24th, 
at the home of the bride’s parents 
on Thirteenth Avenue, South. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Harris 
and his bride left for a wedding trip 
to the Gulf Coast and will be at 
home upon their return with the 
bride’s parents. 

Mrs. Manley is an attractive grad¬ 
uate of Howard College. She is a 
member of Phi Mu Sorority, and has 
been a popular member of the young¬ 
er set. 

The groom, who received his edu¬ 
cation at Auburn, is a member of Pi 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity. He is a 
prominent member of social and 
business circles. 

1927 

WALL-TATUM—T. T. Wall of 
the class of 1927 was married to Miss 
La Catha De Forest Tatum of Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn. The wedding took 
place on Saturday, October 20th in 
Chattanooga. 

GARDNER-DAVIS 

The marriage of Miss Olive Davis 
and J. R. Gardner, Jr., was solem¬ 
nized Wednesday, October 10th, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. Davis of Birming 
ham. The marriage vows were read 
by the Rev. W. O. Horton, a life¬ 
long friend of the groom’s family, in 
the presence of a few close friends 
and relatives. 

The living room was charmingly 
decorated with fern and large bas¬ 
kets of dahlias and was lighted by 
white candles in high candelabra. 

The bride was attended by her two 
sisters, Miss Katherine Davis, as 
maid of honor, and Miss Dorothy 
Davis, as bridesmaid. Hartwell Holt 
was best man for Mr. Gardner and 
George Simpson acted as grooms¬ 
man. 

The bride was lovely in a bisque 
and brown ensemble, with acces¬ 
sories to match. Her flowers were 
pink roses in an arm bouquet. 

After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner left for their wedding trip 
to points south, and will be at home 
upon their return in their attractive 
new home at 209 Ninth Court, West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The bride is a popular member of 
the younger set, who formerly made 
her home in Dothan. 


The groom is a graduate of Au¬ 
burn and a member of the Pi Kappa 
Delta Fraternity. He is an active 
member of the club contingent, hav¬ 
ing recently been elected vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Council of Clubs. He is 
engaged as instructor in the science 
department of Ensley High School. 



C. C. CHATLEY DIES SUDDENLY 
DURING HIS VACATION 


The Extension Staff of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa., was shocked by the receipt of a 
telegram from relatives announcing 
the sudden death, by a stroke, of C. 
C. Chatley, on August 13th. 

Mr. Chatley, a graduate in Elec¬ 
trical Engineering of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Class of 1908, 
had been with the Department since 
the Fall of 1927. In addition to his 
college training he had been employ¬ 
ed in various capacities by the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, by the Stur- 
tevant Company, and more recently 
as a designer by the American 
Fusion Company. 

His loss is keenly felt by his col¬ 
leagues and the many students who 
came to know him through his con¬ 
scientious yet kindly handling of 
their correspondence lessons. 

Interment was at Milledgeville, 
Pensylvania, near Carlton, where 
he grew up. Professor Gaum and 
F. L. Hendrick attended the funeral. 
Members of the Department sent 
flowers. 

C. G. Gaum ’08, now Professor of 
Engineering Extension at Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College, spoke at the 
funeral. It was through the cour¬ 
tesy of Prof. Gaum that the Alumnus 
was given the information about the 
death of Mr. Chatley. 


COL. GEORGE MICHAEL HOLLEY 

’97 

Col. George Michael Holley, 52 
years old, U. S. A., retired, who kill¬ 
ed himself recently at his home, 3407 
Ordway street, Washington, D. C., 
was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery with full military honors. 
The grave is in the southern division. 
The coroner gave a verdict of sui¬ 
cide. 

Col. Holley’s act is attributed to 
despondency over ill health. His 
body was found in the kitchen of 
his home at 5:30 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing after one of his young daughters 
smelled gas and called her mother. 
All of the jets on the gas range had 
been turned on. 

Mrs. Holley found her husband 
stretched on the floor unconscious. 
She called Dr. John B. Anderson, of 
Walter Reed Hospital, who had been 
treating Col. Holley. The rescue 
squad also was summoned, but 
efforts to revive the victim were fu¬ 
tile. 

Col. Holley was a member of the 
igeneral staff, having been assigned 
here a little more than a year ago 
from San Francisco. He suffered a 
nervous breakdown last January, and 
was taken to Walter Reed Hospital. 
He remained there until May, at 
which time he was retired for dis¬ 
ability. Snce that date he has spent 
his time between his home and the 
hospital. 

A native of Alabama, Col. Holley 
was graduated from Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute in 1897. He grad¬ 
uated from the Army School of Line 
with honors in 1922 and graduated 
from the General Staff School in 
1923 and from the Army War Col¬ 
lege in 1924. 

Col. Holley is survived by his wife, 
a son, George Michael Holley, Jr., a 
third year student at Annapolis, and 
two daughters, Leila, 11 years old, 
and Mary, 12 years old. 


-^ 

KEEP IN TOUCH WITH AUBURN! 

—SUBSCRIBE TO THE PLAINSMAN— 

A newspaper coming twice a week will keep you in¬ 
formed of what is going on at Auburn. (Clip the blanks, 
fill out and mail). 

The Plainsman will give you the current slant on 
campus activities from the undergraduate point of view. 

Business Manager of Plainsman, 

Box 538, 

Auburn, Alabama. 

Enclosed find $3.50 for which please send me the bi¬ 
weekly PLAINSMAN for the year 1928-1929. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


L_ > 
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CHARLES E. LITTLE 

Followed to the grave by hundreds 
of friends, the body of Charles E. 
Little, well known citizen of Au¬ 
burn, was laid to rest in the Auburn 
cemetery Sunday afternoon, October 
6th. The large number of floral of¬ 
ferings attested the popularity of 
the deceased who came to Auburn 
as a young man half a century ago 
to make this his home. 

Funeral service was held from the 
Little home and from the Baptist 
church. The church service was con¬ 
ducted by Dr. James R. Edwards, 
pastor. At the grave the Masonic 
order took charge, the Masonic fun¬ 
eral ritual being given by Jim 
Frazer of Opelika. 

Active pall bearers were J. V. 
Brown, Prof. W. W. Hill, Prof. J. F. 
Duggar, E. F. Cauthen, W. D. Mar¬ 
tin, and W. L. Long. 

The deceased reached the ripe old 
age of 86. Immediate relatives sur¬ 
viving are two sons and three 
daughters, together with several 
grandchildren. Sons are Felton, who 
made his home with his father, and 
James F. Little, of Holtville, Calif. 
The daughters are Mrs. R. D. Webb, 
Birmingham; Mrs. H. G. Hammock, 
Danville, Ohio, and Mrs. George S. 
Clark, Russellville, Ala. 

Mr. Little had served the people 
of Auburn in various capacities. He 
served on the town council and also 
as mayor. He was active in church 
and fraternal work, being a member 
of the Baptist church and the Mason¬ 
ic order in which he held various of¬ 
fices. 


A. W. REYNOLDS ’12 
RETURNS TO AUBURN AS 
HISTORY PROFESSOR 

After spending three years as a 
graduate student at the University 
of California, Dr. A. W. Reynolds 
’12 has returned to Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute as a full professor 
of history, according to announce¬ 
ment made by Dr. George Petrie, 
head professor of history and dean 
of the graduate school. 

At the conclusion of his study at 
the University of California, Dr. 
Reynolds was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. His doctorate 
thesis was written on the “Alabama- 
Tombigbee Basin in International 
Relations” with a historical discus¬ 
sion of the Anglo-French struggle 
over the fur trade in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, beginning 
in 1701 and ending with the fall of 
the French at Quebec in 1763. Al¬ 
though no fighting was done in this 
basin the struggle for commercial 
supremacy was intense. 


CARL E. WIDEBERG GIVEN 
PROMINENT PROMOTION 

Carl E. Wideberg ’20 has been 
promoted to a district superinten¬ 
dency with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company of New 
York City, effective November 1st. 
This position gives Mr. Wideberg the 
distinction of being decidedly the 
youngest company superintendent in 
the entire city of New York. 

After finishing his work at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Mr. 
Wideberg was for two years with the 
Southern Bell Telephone Company. 
He then received an appointment 
with the Detroit Telephone Company 
where he served with marked suc¬ 
cess for some three years. Later he 
became a superintendent with the 
Peninsula Telephone Company with 
his office at Tampa, Florida, and in 
the Spring of this year he entered 
the ranks of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company in New 
York City. 

In 1922 Mr. Wideberg was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Mary Crenshaw, Au¬ 
burn graduate with the class of 1917, 
and daughter of Professor B. H. 
Crenshaw ’89, head professor of 
mathematics. 


CHARLES J. NELSON BE- 
COMES COLONEL 

Promotion of Lieut. Col. Charles 
J. Nelson, head of the military de¬ 
partment and commandant at the A. 
& M. College of Texas, to the rank 
of Colonel of Infantry, effective as 
of Sept. 28th, was recently announc¬ 
ed by the War Department. 

Colonel Nelson came to A. & M. 
College in the Fall of 1927, being 
assigned here from his post as execu¬ 
tive officer of the Ninth Infantry at 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio. He 
has been in the army since his grad¬ 
uation as a member of the class of 
1897 from the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Ala. He volun¬ 
teered as a private in the Alabama 
National Guard at the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War, was pro¬ 
moted during that conflict to First 
Lieutenant and was commissioned in 
the regular army in 1899 as a Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant of Infantry. 

From 1899 to 1907 he was with 
the Seventeenth Infantry, from 1907 
to 1914 with the Twenty-fourth In¬ 
fantry and from 1914 to 1919 with 
the Quartermaster Corps. During 
the World War he was a general staff 
officer with the Thirty-first and Nine¬ 
ty-Second Divisions, commander of 
the 808th Pioneer Infantry and 
Colonel of the Sixty-Third Infantry. 
In 1920- , 21 he was on general re¬ 
cruiting duty at Denver, Colo., and 
was senior instructor for the Illinois 


National Guard (Thirty-third) from 
1921 to 1924. He graduated from 
the general staff and command 
school of the army at Fort Leaven- 
vrorth, Kan., in 1925, going after 
that to the Ninth Infantry. 


P. O. DAVIS ’16 APPOINTED 
KIWANIS LIEUT.-GOV. 

P. 0. Davis, director of public in¬ 
formation at the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, has been appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Kiwanis 
clubs of East Alabama, according to 
announcement by Jas. A. Anderson 
of Tuscaloosa, who is district gov¬ 
ernor for Alabama. He succeeds J. 
L. Noojin, of Gadsden, who resigned. 

The clubs in the district which Mr. 
Davis will serve are at Auburn, Ope¬ 
lika, Alexander City, Talladega, 
Gadsden and Anniston. Mr. Davis 
is trustee of the Auburn club which 
is rated as one of the very best in 
Alabama. 


Where Are They? 

Mail sent to these addresses of the 
following alumni is repeatedly re¬ 
turned. Can’t you give us the cor¬ 
rect address for some of these? 

Cason, Earl, Center, Ala. 

Crumley, Chas, W., 824 North 

44th St., Birmingham. 

Davidson, W. B., Trust Co. of Ga. 
Building, Atlanta. 

Donahue, Wm. F., Board of 
Health, Mobile, Ala. 

Foster, A., Fruithurst, Ala. 

Foxworth, W. J., Jackson, Ala. 

Gaines, O. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Heard, J. J., 1016 Horatio Street, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Jones, J. W., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Littleton, O. E., 309 Felder St., 
Montgomery. 

McNeill, Norman, Care Adjutant 
General’s Office, Washington. 

Orr, F. J., Union Springs. 

Shaver, Boyd, 116 Clanton Ave., 
Montgomery. 

Salzman, M., 1633 Arlington Ave., 
Bessemer. 

Savelle, M. J., Mobile. 

Sills, J. V., Camden, Ala. 

Virgin, Mrs., Annie Laurie Penn, 
1329 Cedar Ave., Columbus, Ga. 

Stein, S. E., Athens, Ala. 


Prexy Takes Band 

To Opelika Fair 

Dr. Bradford Knapp and the fam¬ 
ous fifty piece Auburn band were 
the main features on the program at 
the Opelika Fair Thursday afternoon, 
October 11. Dr. Knapp addressed 
visitors, while the band boys furnish¬ 
ed music for the occasion. 
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Letters From The Alumni 


FROM LEWIS FRANK SESSIONS 

I am in hearty accord with the 
plans outlined in your letter of Sep¬ 
tember 1st. 

You can count on us at Ozark and 
in Dale county to respond to any call 
for the furtherance of the Alumni 
Association for Auburn. 

We have a goodly number of fel¬ 
low alumni who live here in Ozark 
and we could have, I believe, a small 
chapter made up from this county. 

We are rather proud of our rep¬ 
resentation in the freshman class at 
Auburn this year. The following 
have left Ozark to attend Auburn 
for the first time: Kenneth Taylor, 
Norman Hollman, Roscoe Whittle, 
John Q. Adams, and Roy Ward. We 
expect Roy to make a showing in 
athletics as he has been the star of 
all of our teams for the last year. I 
would appreciate it if you would 
make contact with all these boys and 
especially Ward, if you should have 
the time. 

George Morgan and E. P. Blocker 
are seniors at Auburn this year from 
Dale county. 

We will have several to spare above 
the ten limit for organizing a local 
alumni chapter. Whatever your 
plans for carrying this into effect 
are, send them to us, and we will 
get busy. The indications are that 
all the boys are back in line well 
pleased and pulling for Auburn. 
We here challenge any county for 
loyalty and active support of Au¬ 
burn based on a percentage enroll¬ 
ment of alumni. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ozark, Alabama, 

September 6, 1928. 

FROM A. D. KNAPP 

Enclosed please find check for my 
annual dues. I surely have enjoyed 
reading the Alumnus It is so easy 
to get out of touch with what is go¬ 
ing on at Auburn when one is lost 
in this city. 

I have a big boy (one year old) 
which of course I will send to Au¬ 
burn. I hope he will help Coach 
Bohler win a championship in 1947. 

Yours truly, 

215-25, 111 Road, 

Queens L. I., N. Y. 

FROM F. P. JONES 

Attached is my check for $5.00. 
This is for the regular annual alumni 


dues, including the subscription to 
the Alumnus. 

I just wish to say that the Alum¬ 
nus, to me, is a most interesting 
publication and that I am sure that 
all the alumni are grateful to those 
who are giving their efforts toward 
getting the magazine out each month. 

I wish you much success. 

Yours truly, 

1608 Lynch Building, 

Jacksonville, Florida, 

October 15, 1028. 

FROM H. H. SMITH 
Dear “Widdy” Brown: 

I am enclosing check herewith for 
annual dues and subscription to the 
‘‘Alumnus. ” 

I have been away from Alabama 
so long that I am ashamed to say 
I have lost touch with Auburn and 
have not been a member of the Alum¬ 
ni Association. This does not mean 
that my love for the College has 
waned. 

My remittance is a tribute to the 
“Alumnus” for it is so full of in¬ 
teresting reading matter and has 
awakened so many old memories and 
has told me so much about all the 
plans for a bigger and better Auburn 
that I feel I cannot afford to miss 
a single copy and that I would be 
failing in my duty and loyalty if I 
did not affiliate with the Alumni As¬ 
sociation. 

Under the present administration 
I feel that the College has great 
things in store for it and now is the 
time for the old boys to rise en masse 
and stick to Auburn. 

It would warm the cockles of my 
heart if I could drop in on you, and 
Dr. Petrie, and Dr. Ross, and other 
old friends and say “Howdye,” but 
Richmond is a long way from Ala¬ 
bama and as we get older we seem 
to have more and more to keep our 
noses to the grindstones. 

Rome was not built in a day nor 
is a capable football team, but I am 
planning to take a trip to Atlanta 
about 1929 or 1930 and see an Au¬ 
burn team wallop the “tar and 
feathers” out of our friendly ene¬ 
mies—Georgia Tech. 

It will be well worth the time and 
the cost. 

Tell the boys we old men are be¬ 
hind them heart and soul, and win or 
lose, our slogan is “Auburn Always.” 


With very kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 

W. B. Catlett Electric Co., 

Lighting Fixture Studios, 

Richmond, Va., 

October 18, 1928. 

FROM EDWIN BUKOFZER 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

Please see that my mail is address¬ 
ed to 112 W. 72nd Street. 

Kindly remember me to Coach 
Bohler, Boozer Pitts, Drs. Ross, Pe- 
tie, Cary; Profs. Hare, Rutland, Ful- 
lan, and all other Auburn friends 
whose names bring back fond memo¬ 
ries. 

With kindest regards, I remain 
Sincerely, 

112 W. 72nd St., 

New York City, 

Oct. 19, 1928. 

FROM JOHN H. PHILLIPS 
Gentlemen : 

Not knowing the exact status of 
my subscription to the Alumnus I 
am enclosing herewith a check for 
$2.00 to cover an extension. Since 
I don’t believe I have received a copy 
since back about last May or June 
I was just wondering if any issues 
had been made in the meantime. I 
enjoy reading the publication and 
would dislike to miss any copies. I 
would be glad to see the Association 
hurry up and get out a complete 
catalogue of the alumni as was is¬ 
sued about ten years ago. It is my 
sincere wish that with the new admin¬ 
istration at Auburn, things will move 
along smoothly from now on. Here’s 
hoping that the football team this 
season will be a winner. Please 
note my change of address as above 
and in the future will thank you to 
address all communications to me ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Yours very truly, 

1336 Madison Ave., Apt. 11, 
Memphis, Tenn., 

September 28, 1928. 

FROM B. E. MEADOWS 

My dear Mr. Brown: 

I would like very much to get the 
Auburn Alumnus regularly sent to 
my address here at Harlingen. I 
was under the impression that I 
would receive it for a year after 
leaving school. If however I am 
supposed to pay any dues for the 
(Continued on page 21) 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


President Knapp Speaks in Montgomery 

cZAuburn ^Kead Qiven Qreat Ovation by Kilvanis Club as e Speaks 
on “c&he delation of Education and oAthletics” 


P ROBABLY the greatest ovation 
ever accorded to a speaker by the 
Montgomery Kiwanis club this year 
was that given Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute, after his address on 
“The Relationship of Education and 
Athletics” at the weekly luncheon in 
the Gay-Teague dining room Tuesday 
afternoon, October 9. His remarks 
proved both inspiring and interest¬ 
ing and he held the attention of his 
auditors throughout. 

Heads of both Cloverdale and La¬ 
nier high school athletic bodies were 
present as guests of the club. They 
were: D. L. Taylor, principal of 
Cloverdale, and Earl McFaden, foot¬ 
ball coach; J. S. McCants, principal 
of Lanier, and Coaches Herschel 
Caldwell and Graham McClintock. 0. 
W. Severence, Oberlin graduate, and 
W. B. Paterson, Auburn alumnus, 
who referee many of the local foot¬ 
ball contests, were also present as 
guests of Dr. George Wheeler, chair¬ 
man of the entertainment committee. 
Tells of Experience 
Dr. Knapp began his address by 
discussing his experiences since he 
became head of Auburn. He admit¬ 
ted that the institution was on 
an upgrade in football so far and 
have not had a fair chance. He ad¬ 
vised all competition to “watch out, 
for the Tigers are coming.” He 
stressed the fact that Auburn players 
have not been taught fundamentals 
of play and they had to go back to 
the beginning. He declared he knew 
it as well as Coach Bohler but said 
his institution did not intend to get 
good football teams by buying play¬ 
ers, but by instilling spirit and con¬ 
fidence through sheer grit. 

“I like to think of college athletics 
as meaning something in education. 
And they do,” Dr. Knapp declared. 
“I like to see men play the game 
straight and win and I can gauge 
a man better by his spirit in defeat 
than in victory.” 

Contest of Skill 

“Football is not a contest of brute 
strength but of skill, ability to do 
something to one person he does not 
anticipate and has not the ability 
to stop. Football calls for quite a 
large amount of intellectual power. 
There are two things that are taught 
to young men in athletics which can¬ 
not be taught them in any other de¬ 
partment in college or high school. 


“They are first, to be able to face 
any situation and decide movements 
instantaneously and, second, to be 
able to react instantly in the execu¬ 
tion of those movements. A person 
who lacks decision cannot be train¬ 
er into a real football player.” 

“There are five characteristics in 
real, clean, fine athletics. They are 
physical, intellectual, moral, aesthe- 
tical and spiritual, and physical is 


B ELIEVING that you as members 
of the Alumni Association are 
interested in the manner in which 
the Association funds are being ex¬ 
pended, we are herewith presenting 
a detailed account of expenditures 
and receipts since July 1st. You will 
recall that a financial statement for 
the year 1927-28 was published in 
the May issue of the Alumnus. This 
practice will be countinued from time 
to time in order that you may see 
the exact financial status of the As¬ 
sociation. 


RECEIPTS 

Cash received on dues _$ 197.50 

Cash received on notes _ 817.59 

Credited to Alumni Dept, by the 

College _ 1800.00 

Post dated checks on hand _ 47.77 


Total Receipts _$2862.86 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES _$3337.20 

TOTAL RECEIPTS _ 2862.86 


DEFICIT _._$ 474.34 

EXPENDITURES 

July— 

Deficit as of July 1st _$ 327.17 

To R. G. Arnold, refund on telegram 1.51 

A.. P. I. Athletic Department— 

Refund postage _ 3.16 

Stamps _ 50.00 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 3.37 

Auburn Printing Co.—Alumnus — 385.00 

Southern Bell Telephone Co. 1.75 

J. V. Brown, refund expenses to 

Birmingham _ 38.93 

Miss Nola Heath—salary June 25 

to July 1 _ 20.00 

Toomer Hardware Co _ 1.20 


July Total _ _$ 832.09 

August— 

J. V. Brown—Salary 100.00 

Office Assistants _ 200.00 

Ivan Alien-Marshall Co.—Supplies 24.47 

Auburn Studio _ .50 

Southern Bell Telephone Co. 2.70 

First National Bank, Auburn . 227.07 

M. B. Hendricks, Freight Agent, 

Auburn __ 10.82 


August Total . . $ 565.56 


not necessarily the uppermost of 
these.” 

He informed the coaches of the 
two local schools that the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute is always glad 
to aid in the promotion of clean high 
school athletics both in Montgomery 
and Alabama. He also congratulat¬ 
ed them on the high standard of ath¬ 
letics they have maintained in this 
city. 


September— 

J. V. Brown—Salary _$ 100.00 

Office Assistants _ 200.00 

Burton Book Store—Record book - .50 

Hull Cullars—Office Rent _ 15.00 

Ivan Alien-Marshall Co.—Supplies- 1.23 

The Whitaker Paper Co. _ 11.08 

American Railway Express Co - 1.24 

Otis Adams—Painting Office _ 3.50 

Southern Bell Tel. Co.—Installing 

Phone __ 3.50 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co.— 

Addressograph _ 343.00 

To First National Bank, Auburn— 

On Note _ 64.48 

To First National Bank, Auburn— 

On Note _ 141.61 

To Postmaster, Auburn—Box Rent 1.00 
American Railway Express Co. _ .66 


September Total _$ 889.80 

October— 

J. V. Brown—Salary _$ 100.00 

Office Assistants _ 200.00 

Labor, H. E. Breedlove and Price 

Williams _7.00 

Southern Bell Telephone Co _ 4.17 

Mercantile Paper Co.—Office Furn¬ 
iture _ 120.00 

Ivan Alien-Marshall Co.—Supplies- 4.00 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co.— 

“Fibrolac” _ 2.64 

The Post Publishing Co.—Alumnus 357.90 
Meadows Garage—Gas for Alumni 

Car - 13.80 

Hull Cullars—Office Rent _ 15.00 

J. W. Wright, Jr.—Ribbon, Home 

Coming Day _ 2.40 

Auburn Furniture Co.—Shades _ 6.25 

Stamps _ 50.00 

Auburn Printing Co.—Printing Rib¬ 
bons _ 1.50 

First National Bank, Auburn—Bal¬ 
ance on Note _ 88.85 

J. V. Brown—Refund Expense, 

Gainsville, Florida _ 14.26 

Western Union Telegraph Co.. 1.60 

J. V. Brown—Expense to Birming 

ham _ 4.60 

Cauthen’s Drive-In Station—Gas 

Alumni Car _ 20.00 

A. P. I. Stockroom—Supplies _ 9.20 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co.— 

Stencils _ 17.19 

Cut—Gen. Noble’Signature _ 2.00 

Labor—Boys helping mail out bulle¬ 
tins - 4.00 

Postage on returned bulletins _ 3.39 


October Total _ _ $1049,75 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES - $3337.20 


Alumni Financial Statement 


* 
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LETTERS FROM ALUMNI 

(Continued from page 19) 
present I would ask that you send 
me a statement for the amount. 

Mr. Brown, if it is possible for you 
to send me a list of the Auburn grad¬ 
uates who are in this locality of Tex¬ 
as I would like very much to get in 
touch with them and try to organize 
an Alumni Association in this sec¬ 
tion. In that way perhaps we may 
be able to send a few students to 
Auburn from the Rio Grande Valley. 

I would appreciate your consider¬ 
ing this and writing me the possible 
number of graduates who may be 
reached. You may also include those 
in Mexico and about the border as 
it may be possible to get them to¬ 
gether sometime. 

Sincerely, 

Harlingen, Texas, 

September 29, 1928. 


AUBURN SCHOLARSHIP 

(Continued from page 5) 

FRATERNITIES EXHIBIT 
INTEREST IN SCHOLARSHIP 

ITHIN the last year or two, 
leading nationals have de¬ 
voted much attention to the study of 
the scholarship of chapter members. 
Minimum scholarship requirements 
are prescribed for pledges to attain 
before initiation, and for both indi¬ 
vidual members and chapters to make 
upon penalty of being placed on the 
inactive list. The Auburn chapter 
of a prominent national fraternity is 
threatened with probation if the av¬ 
erage shown above is not improved 
during the first semester of 1928-29. 
It is moving cautiously in the selec¬ 
tion of freshmen pledges in the at¬ 
tempt to get capable students and, 
so it is reported, some “real study” 
is going on at the chapter house. 
National headquarters are requiring 
chapters to appoint members of the 
college faculty as scholarship advis¬ 
ers—to advise, encourage, persuade. 
The college administration has ap¬ 
pointed another group of advisers— 
one for each fraternity—to advise 
with the fraternity as representatives 
of the college and to provide an of¬ 
ficial contact between college and 
fraternity. 

This activity on the part of na¬ 
tional headquarters and the college 
administration will no doubt have a 
wholesome influence in aiding fra¬ 
ternities to function scholastically as 
well as socially. The influence of 
the general interest in fraternity 
scholarship is reflected in the follow¬ 
ing eligibility rules passed by the In¬ 
terfraternity Council in 1927-28: 
(Article I. Sections 1 and 2. Pages 
5 and 6. 


Section I. In order for a pledge 
to be initiated at the end of the first 
semester into any fraternity which 
is a member of this council, he must 
have twice as many quality points as 
the number of credit hours for which 
he is registered for the first semester 
(equivalent to a minimum average of 
70). Should he fail to obtain the 
required number of quality points 
for the first semester work, he may 
be initiated at the end of the second 
mid-semester provided he has two 
and one-half times as many quality 
points as the number of college 
credit hours for which he is regis¬ 
tered. 

Section 2. A student who enters 
school at the beginning of the sec¬ 
ond semester, must have, at the mid¬ 
semester, two and one-half times as 
many quality points as the number 
of college credit hours for which he 
is registered, in order to be initia¬ 
ted into any fraternity which is a 
member of this council. 

SCHOLARSHIP IMPROVEMENT 

It is true that this increased in¬ 
terest on the part of fraternities will 
do much toward bringing about a 
general improvement in scholarship 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Alumni and parents can, in diverse 
ways, exert a wholesome influence. 
Some instructors may aid consider¬ 
ably by setting higher standards for 
students to attain. Others can en¬ 
courage the student by pointing out 
the pleasures of scholarly persuits. 
Most will depend upon the attitude 
and efforts of the students them¬ 
selves. Many Auburn students have 
had the idea that to cultivate sociabil¬ 
ity rather than scholarship is the aim 
of college life. Consequently these 
have gone on ‘eating, drinking, and 
making merry/ so to speak, with lit¬ 
tle thought for the morrow! The av¬ 
erage Auburn student is by nature 
sociable and hardly needs to stress 
the cultivation of sociability. Many, 
however, are not by nature scholarly, 
and should cultivate this quality 
more. A sentiment which seems to 
be growing, but which is at present 
conspicuously rare might be stated 
as follows: that they are here prima¬ 
rily for the purpose of getting facts 
and learning methods and habits of 
study to aid in earning a livelihood 
and in living life to its fullest after 
college years are over; that reading, 
discussing, and reflecting upon books 
on science, literature and philosophy, 
is genuine pleasure; that it is possible 
to better understand the world in 
which they live; that libraries are to 
be used; and that it is honorable to 
learn. Then Auburn might claim a 
still higher place among the institu¬ 
tions of learning. 


L. N. DUNCAN 

(Continued from page 6) 
quickly in order to hurry the cam¬ 
paign to a successful conclusion. Mr. 
Duncan was asked what contribu¬ 
tion he could make. His reply was: 
“The Extension Service is at your 
command.” With the help of the 
Extension Service an effective state¬ 
wide organization was formed im¬ 
mediately. In appreciation of the 
service rendered, Charles F. De- 
Bardeleben, general chairman, wrote 
Mr. Duncan: 

“The Alabama Extension Service 
has been a wonderful help to us in 
this campaign. Frankly, I do not 
know how we would have gotten the 
type of men we have lined up as 
County Chairmen had the Extension 
Service not come to our assistance, 
and I want you to know that I sin¬ 
cerely appreciate the effort that you, 
as Director of that work, have put 
forward in this campaign. 

“Again thanking you for your 
splendid co-operation and the co-op¬ 
eration that your co-workers have 
so cordially rendered in the under¬ 
taking, I remain 

“Yours for a ‘Greater Auburn/ 
“Chas. F. DeBardeleben, 

“General Chairman,” 

It should be said here that Mr. 
Duncan and the other extension 
workers were doing this despite the 
fact that none of the money derived 
from this source would come direct 
to extension. It was understood 
that a building for engineering and 
a dormitory for students were the 
first on the building program; and 
these have been erected. 

Thus it was an unselfish act on 
the part of the extension service. 
It was unselfish devotion to their 
Alama Mater. 

For a decade Mr. Duncan has been 
a big factor in getting appropria¬ 
tions for Auburn. He has used his 
influence for the passage of every 
bill appropriating more money for 
Auburn. In presenting the cause of 
Auburn to legislators he has been ex¬ 
ceptionally effective. 

Likewise he has been a factor in 
national legislation in Congress. 
Some of the bills appropriating large 
amounts to Auburn were sponsored 
by him even before they were writ¬ 
ten into legislative form. The new 
Capper-Ketchum bill is an example 
of this. 

Other examples could be named 
but enough has been said to reveal 
the greatness of the man; and also 
the great contribution which he has 
made to Auburn and through Auburn 
to the state of Alabama. 
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DR. FRED ALLISON MEETS 
WITH NOTED SCIENTISTS 

To meet with scientists from the 
United States and Canada and to 
take part in the program, Dr. Fred 
Allison, head professor of physics at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
attended the annual convention of 
the Optical Society of America in 
Washington, November 1, 2 and 3. 

While at the convention Dr. Alli¬ 
son assisted in making a report of 
the development of an interferome¬ 
ter (a very sensitive machine for 
measuring distances) which has been 
developed by Dr. J. W. Burns and 
Dr. L. G. Hoxton of the physics de¬ 
partment of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia with the help of Dr. Allison. 

This machine, Dr. Allison said, is 
100 to 1,000 times as sensitive as 
any other interferometer yet de¬ 
veloped. Machines now in use will 
measure distances down to one-five 
millionths of an inch. Instead of 
the natural eye an electric eye is 
used in making the observations, Dr. 
Allison explained. 

The machine will be used by 
scientists in research work. Any 
good research worker can build the 
machine by following plans and in¬ 
structions furnished by the inven¬ 
tors. 

Like the interferometer, this ma¬ 
chine is used in research work and 
scientists build it for their own use. 

At present Dr. Allison is continu¬ 
ing his research in optics and electri¬ 
city and hopes to make other de¬ 
velopments in the future. His re¬ 
search work is done in addition to 
his teaching, physics being a very 
popular course for a large number 
of students at Auburn. 


FOOTBALL OUTLOOK 

(Continued from page 7) 

And Auburn made a much better 
showing against Clemson; and the 
Auburn team is expected to make 
normal improvement throughout the 
remainder of the season. 

In discussing the situation to rep¬ 
resentatives of the press Coach Boh- 
ler said that “the season is young 
yet” and that another season “is just 
a year in the future.” One year 
from that date another season will 
begin; and meantime a powerful and 
skillful football team will be in the 
making at Auburn. 

By systematic and hard training 
the Auburn team is being drilled in 
the fundamentals of football. At 
present emphasis is being placed up¬ 
on blocking and tackling, for these 
are fundamentals in which the Au¬ 
burn team has not been proficient. 


“WIDE FIELDS” 

(Continued from page 12) 

authentic. The pungent aptness of 
the dialogue is just what one would 
expect of the winner of the last sea¬ 
son’s Pulitzer Prize in Drama. 

The writer attains a certain unity 
in this series of short stories by de¬ 
voting them to one community, 
which he calls the Little Bethel 
neighborhood and by giving the read¬ 
er a list of the men, women, and 
children who live there—dramatis 
personae. But perhaps there is more 
unity in tone, the tone of suffering, 
the cry of the defeated, the humiliat¬ 
ed and the unloved. 

Mr. Green knows his people, can 
speak their language, is familiar with 
their gestures and footfalls, and 
sees into their souls. He lights up 
for one reader memories of a coun¬ 
try community twenty years ago. 
There, too, were tales of insanity, 
bastardy, disgrace, gossip, and com¬ 
placent hypocrisy. But life was not 
the dreary tale which Mr. Green 
learned from the Little Bethel peo¬ 
ple. Like Mr. Masters in Spoon 
River Anthology, or Mr. Van Veoh- 
ten in Nigger Heaven, he has been 
too fashionable in publishing from 
housetops the gossip of the village. 
But it is unmannerly and quite use¬ 
less to complain that a writer is not 
what he is not. 

The book is readable, a commenda¬ 
ble transcript of a section of life, 
and a worthy contribution to Ameri¬ 
can literature. 


Improvement is noticeable and con¬ 
tinued improvements are expected. 
With a freshman team being train¬ 
ed in the same fundamentals and fu¬ 
ture freshman teams to go through 
the same channel the future Auburn 
football teams should be proficient 
in these and in other fundamentals 
of the game. 

Along with football coaching and 
training, Coach Bohler is emphasiz¬ 
ing character of the highest type— 
character that harmonizes with the 
genuine “Auburn Spirit” for which 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute is 
nationally famous. While athletics 
are important Coach Bohler insists 
that the main reason why boys and 
girls come to college is to get an 
education—to prepare themselves 
for leadership in their chosen pro¬ 
fession. His doctrine is that devel¬ 
opment of the right kind of men and 
women is more important than ath¬ 
letics; and this high principle has a 
fixed place in his football ideals and 
his plans and policies for training 
athletes. 


WHAT OF THE FOOTBALL 
SEASON? 

(Continued from page 13) 
with a favorable air was bound to 
happen. 

As field generals, Tuxworth, Craw¬ 
ford, Jones and H. Long, have op¬ 
erated favorably. With Tuxworth 
bearing a slight edge in experience 
and passwork, a majority of the gen- 
eralling has been left to him. Craw¬ 
ford has lately come in for no mean 
;hare of honors at this post, being 
a splendid passer, a fair booter and 
a remarkably smooth operator. 

OME very valuable “finds” have 
been made in the Tiger machine 
this season. Changes often surpris¬ 
ing even to the very closest of daily 
workout observers have characterized 
the procedure this year. And this 
has proven an effective means where- 
r Coach Bohler has made some 
splendid placings. 

Jones has proven himself no mean 
quarter, but as yet has seen very lit¬ 
tle active service. He will doubtless 
be heard from later in the season. 
Long, although a fair general, has 
been shifted to guard, where he is 
operating in flashy style. 

Wing honors reached a high peak 
in the Howard game when Ingram 
ran wild at this post. His playing 
astounded hundreds of spectators that 
had long decided that he was just 
an ordinary—or less—wingman. 
Then there is Chappell who is play¬ 
ing the flank position in a notable 
manner. Having gained a high rep¬ 
utation as fullback in the Frosh ranks 
last season, this 180 pound sophomore 
is a destruction dealer to his foes, 
aiding materially in an offensive at¬ 
tack. Being one of the squad’s best 
booters, quite often he is called back 
to send the oval to safer territory. 
Yarbrough, Creel, DuBose, Nagley 
and Shannon have proven worthy 
reserves for this post. The loss of 
Robinson at this position is being 
keenly felt; he will not be in the 
game again this season, due to a ser¬ 
ious auto accident. 

For ground gainers, C. Sellers, 
Callahan, Crowe, McLeskey, Peake 
and the quarters have operated fav¬ 
orably. Densmore and Mosely have 
been deprived of action due to linger¬ 
ing injuries. In the line there are a 
host of favorable operators, the most 
striking including: Schlich, Long bro¬ 
thers, Greene, Harkins, Spinks, Tay¬ 
lor, Wilson, Burt, “Nick” Carter and 
others. 

Even though the situation opened 
in a gloomy halo, the clouds have at 
last begun to roll away. A fighting 
drive has been caught up by the en¬ 
tire squad, and they loom as danger¬ 
ous foes to those teams remaining on 
the TigeY schedule. 
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Alumni Executives Afleeh^ 



Above is a group of Alumni in part consisting of members of the Executive and Ad¬ 
visory Athletic Committees, President, Vice-Presidents and Executive Secretary of the 
Alumni Association. They are, First row: L. F. Sessions, Ozark; Judge F. W. Hare, Mon¬ 
roeville; J. V. Brown, Auburn; Gen. R. E. Noble, Anniston; C. S. Culver, Gadsden; J. M. 
Moore, Montgomery; P. O. Davis, Auburn; Second row: John E. Davis, Birmingham; Chas. 
F. DeBardeleben, Birmingham; B. H. Crenshaw, Auburn; T. B. Dryer, Birmingham; Josiah 
Flournoy, Columbus, Ga.; Third row: Walker R. Reynolds, Anniston; Jerry W. Gwinn, Bir¬ 
mingham; John P. Illges, Columbus, Ga.; C. L. Hare, Auburn. 


T HE ATHLETIC Faculty Com¬ 
mittee in conjunction with the 
Advisory Athletic Committee met in 
the office of the President of the 
College on Friday evening, Oct. 5th, 
1928. 

The following members of the 
Faculty Athletic Committee were 
present: Gen. R. E. Noble, C. L. 
Hare, M. T. Fullan, I. S. McAdory 
and Secretary J. V. Brown. Those 
of the Advisory Athletic Committee 
were: John Illges, B. E. Harris, Em¬ 
mett Sizemore and Walter R. 
Reynolds. Dr. Knapp was present 
at the beginning of the meeting, but 
was forced to leave to attend an en¬ 
gagement at Langdon Hall. 

The discussion was centered upon 
the athletic situation in the college 
at the present time, and possible 
plans of improving conditions in the 
future. 

It was decided that notes given 
by alumni in the year 1921 should be 
annulled for the reason that this was 
for maintaining the Alumni Office 
after one ceased to exist. 

The meeting adjourned to recon¬ 
vene at 8:30 A. M. on the 6th in the 
office of the Secretary. At this time 
further discussion of athletics was 
engaged in. A report regarding the 
financial situation from R. C. Brown 
and John Pitts was called for. 

It was decided that better football 
material should be obtained in order 
to improve the situation and a plan 
was devised to this end. 

After the session in this office a 
final meeting with the Executive 
Alumni Committee and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent in attendance was held in Main 


Building where reports from the field 
were heard. Mr. Sessions of Ozark, 
was enthusiastic over the conditions 
in his section, reporting that the 
Alumni of Ozark had organized a 
chapter there, and provided a schol¬ 
arship for a student at Auburn. At 
this time definite plans were made 
to solicit subscriptions from interest¬ 
ed alumni for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing scholarships for students. 

Other Vice-Presidents attending 
-were: Judge F. W. Hare, Monroe¬ 
ville, Ala., and J. M. Moore, Mont¬ 
gomery. The visitors were: Chas F. 
DeBardeleben and John E. Davis of 
Birmingham; T. G. Bush, Jr., Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn.; Hunter McDuffie, 
Monroeville, Ala.; P. L. Dryer, Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala., and Jerry Gwinn, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

(Signed), 

C. L. HARE, Chmn., 

J. V. BROWN, Sec. 


PREXY’S PAGE 

(Continued from page 8) 
the fair name of their College more 
than many times their number can 
redeem by upright conduct. 

The individual, the college or the 
nation will advance always which 
puts the things of life in their right 
relationship. What is the real thing 
of importance? Is it bodily comfort; 
is it satisfying our desires; is it let¬ 
ting go? No, we rise as we stand on 
the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
things of life as the highest and best 
there is. Control is a real part of 
education. The man who lacks con¬ 
trol may acquire knowledge, but lack 
real education. 


AUBURN PLAYERS 
ORGANIZE 

Under the joint direction of Dr. 
Chas. P. Weaver and Dr. L. G. Gos- 
ser the “Auburn Players” have be¬ 
fore them a complete program of 
work for the 1928-29 session. It 
includes both production and presen¬ 
tation of plays upon which work is 
now in progress. 

Their plans, as announced by Dr. 
Weaver and Dr. Gosser, call for a 
series of one-act plays to be present¬ 
ed throughout the year. The first will 
be presented at an early date. The 
initial play of the season will be 
the “Paths of Glory” which was 
written by Dr. Weaver, the cast 
for which has been selected. It will be 
tempestuous; popular but well pois¬ 
ed. In other words, she should be 
the kind of girl that everybody likes, 
a good sport in the great game of 
life. 

In addition to the above the Au¬ 
burn players are planning communi¬ 
ty dramatics and other phases of 
dramatics for the year. Emphasis is 
being placed upon writing plays as 
well as presenting them. 

For Dr. Weaver this is his first 
year at Auburn. It is the second 
year for Dr. Gosser. Both are mem¬ 
bers of the faculty of the English 
department. 


FOUR AUBURN GRADS. 
NOW COUNTY AGENTS 

Four young ladies who have grad¬ 
uated in home economics at the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute have be¬ 
come county home agents. They 
are Miss Gladys Copeland, Sumter 
County; Miss Cynthia Lester, Cone¬ 
cuh County; Miss Clara Nale, Frank¬ 
lin County, and Miss Allye Hughes, 
Coffee County. 

Announcement of the appoint¬ 
ments was made by Miss Helen John¬ 
ston, State Chairman of Home Dem¬ 
onstration Work, who said that Miss 
Lester and Miss Nale graduated at 
Auburn at the end of the summer 
school, 1928. Miss Nale had been 
home demonstration agent before 
graduation. Miss Hughes graduated 
in 1927, and Miss Copeland in 1923. 

With these new appointments 40 
of the 57 counties of Alabama now 
have home demonstration agents, 34 
of which are Alabama women and 
13 of which have degrees from Au¬ 
burn. All have graduated since the 
Home Economics Department was 
established eight years ago. 

Miss Johnston said that it is the 
policy of the Extension Service of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute to 
employ Alabama women provided 
they are properly trained. 
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Auburn c 3£as Only cAccredited Pharmacy 
School in State 


BURTON’S BOOKSTORE 

(Continued from page 9) 

time by writing. Between 1880 and 
1885 he wrote four stories “Edwin 
Fleetwood,” “O. K.” “Master of Par- 
tan Place,” and “Bell Ringer of 
Brinsley,” which were sold to the 
Golden Day, a magazine published 
in Philadelphia. Other stories were 
“Just Binks” and “Hamp’s Ambi¬ 
tion.” From these he received 
enough money to build his home 
which he called the Four-Story Cot¬ 
tage. His daughters live in this same 
house today. In addition to these, 
he wrote negro dialect stories which 
he sold to several newspapers in the 
South, including the Birmingham 
Age-Herald. He used to write for the 
Columbus, Ga., Enquirer-Sun in the 
form of negro conversation. These 
conversations were published in a 
way similar to the present day 
columnist’s contributions. 

“Rhymes and Jingles”, a literary 
production of Mr. Burton, was pub¬ 
lished in phamphlet form, the mater¬ 
ial being taken from his bulletin 
board. Following is one of the rhymes 
which appeared daily in front of his 
store as a means of indirect adver¬ 
tising. These were taken from Mr. 
Burton’s diary: 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
Give heed my friends of every class, 
To this new ’stablished rule: 

You must not say the summer’s hot; 
But say, the summer school. 

For if you say ’tis hot to me, 

Is it hot enough for you? 

The sun will burn you to a crisp, 
And you will get your due. 

But bear in mind these pleasant 
words— 

Repeat them o’er and o’er: 

The summer school, the summer 
school; 

And you’ll keep cool as who keeps 
school, 

And not be such a bore. 

This poem was taken by Dr. Shaw 
of Harvard to advertise the Har¬ 
vard summer school. Dr. Shaw was 
a former Auburn teacher in the sum¬ 
mer school. 


1909 

Thomas E. Beasley, 333 N. Michi¬ 
gan Ave., Chicago, was a visitor in 
Auburn during the latter part of 
October. A family reunion and a 
visit among old friends was the oc¬ 
casion of his visit. Mr. Beasely is 
prominently connected with the 
Sundh Electric Co. in Chicago. 


E ffective with the 1932-33 ses¬ 
sion higher collegiate standing 
will be required of registered phar¬ 
macists in Alabama and in other 
states. Announcement is made of 
this by Dr. L. S. Blake, head pro¬ 
fessor of pharmacy at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, upon his re¬ 
turn to Auburn from the annual con¬ 
vention of Pharmacy held in Port¬ 
land, Maine, together with the Amer¬ 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and 
the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. 

With the new regulations only 
four-year courses will be given. 
Students entering college as late as 
the session of 1931-32 will be eligible 
to take either the three or four-year 
course but those entering later will 
be required to spend four years. 

Dr. Blake explained that this 
change was made in order to insure 


T HE WORLD’S first hidden ball 
trick on the gridiron was work¬ 
ed by Reynolds (“Tich”) Tichenor 
and W. M. (“Billy”) Williams, foot¬ 
ball stars at Auburn in ’95, accord¬ 
ing to Montgomery alumni who re¬ 
called the play. 

Williams, a practicing attorney of 
Washington, D. C., returned to 
Washington recently after spend¬ 
ing his vacation in Alabama. 

“The first hidden football trick 
was said by many scribes to have 
been worked by the Carlisle Indians,” 
Williams said. “Glen Warner, who 
was then coaching the Indians, work¬ 
ed the trick successfully two years af¬ 
ter Auburn had accomplished the 
feat.” 

“The first time a football was 
ever hidden under a player’s jersey 
and that player got away for a touch¬ 
down was in 1895 on Vanderbilt’s 
campus in Nashville.” he said. “I 
was playing left half for Auburn, and 
Tichenor was quarterback. We were 
on Vandy’s 15-yard line and had the 
ball in our possession. Tich passed 
the ball to me; I raised his jersey and 
hid the ball under it, at the same 
time dashing toward our right end, 
protected by several members of the 
Auburn team. 

“Vandy thought I had the ball. 
Tich journeyed around his own left 
and went over the Vanderbilt’s goal 


better training for this profession. 
For some time the requirements have 
been advancing. Several years ago 
two, three and four-year courses were 
offered. Later the two-year course 
was abolished. 

Dr. Blake attended the convention 
as representative of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, which is the 
only Alabama member of the nation¬ 
al association. He explained that 
only graduates of a conference col¬ 
lege are eligible for examination as 
a registered pharmacist. Other 
Southern colleges admitted to the 
association are the Universities of 
Georgia and Florida. 

The National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy was attended by Dr. Hal 
E. Duncan, of Birmingham, presi¬ 
dent, and Dr. W. E. Bingham, Tus¬ 
caloosa, secretary of the Alabama 
board. 


line. The first time the Vandy play¬ 
ers knew Tich had the ball and had 
made a touchdown was when they 
saw him pulling the ball from under 
his jersey. 

“Glen Warner, Georgia coach at 
that time, saw the play. Later War¬ 
ner went to Carlisle and his first 
year there a Carlisle player success¬ 
fully pulled the trick. 

“Of course, back in ’95 Southern 
football received very little atten¬ 
tion, and that was why Carlisle got 
credit for the first successful at¬ 
tempt. The first hidden football 
trick was the child of Coach Heis- 
man’s brain.” 


THENDARA ELECTS 

A. YATES, S. A. E., was elected 
President of Thendara at the 
last meeting. Thendara is an inter¬ 
fraternity organization whose mem¬ 
bers are elected in their junior year 
of college. 

The present members are, Carol 
Porter, Lambda Chi; Otis DeVaughn, 
S. P. E.; Gene Williams, S. A. E.; 
Andy Anderson, S. A. E.; Bob Blak- 
ey, Kappa Sigma; Howard Smith, Pi 
K. A.; Ludwig Smith, Pi K. A.; 
Skeggs Crawford, Phi Delta Theta; 
and J. A. Yates, S. A. E. 


cAuburn ©earn Was G c Jirst ©o Use 
SKidden ®all ©rick 


“Let George Do It” 


“George” is doing all that is being done if you have 
not paid your dues. 

Right now, you can render no greater service to Au¬ 
burn than to pay your dues. 

A life membership including permanent subscription to the Alum¬ 
nus is $100, a yearly supporting membership including the Alumnus is 
$10, and the regular annual alumni dues including the Alumnus is $5. 
A subscription to the Alumnus is $2. 


J. V. BROWN, Executive Secretary 
Auburn Alumni Association 
Auburn, Alabama 


Sir: 


Inclosed is my check of $-for: 

Life membership in the Association. 

Annual sustaining membership. 

Regular annual dues. 

Subscription to the Alumnus only. 

(It is understood that a life membership includes a permanent sub¬ 
scription to the Alumnus and that $2.00 of the amount for other types 
of membership is for a year’s subscription to the Alumnus.) 


Name--- Class. 

Address _ 


Last year at Auburn if non-graduate 















INSTRUCTION 


RESEARCH 


EXTENSION 


“AUBURN” 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

' a: 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Engineering—Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Highway, and Me¬ 
chanical Engineering. 

2. Architecture, Architectural Engineering, Applied Art. 

3. Agriculture—Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Industry, Horticulture, Botany, Zoology and Entomology. 

4. Secondary Education, Agricultural Education. 

5. Academic—General courses with options in Art, Science, Busi¬ 
ness and Premedical subjects. 

6. Home Economics, Home Demonstration Work, Home Eco¬ 
nomics Education. 

7. Chemistry, Pharmacy, Premedical. 

8. Veterinary Medicine. 

9. Extension Teaching. 

10. Graduate Studies. 

11. Reserve Officers Training Corps—Artillery and Engineers. 


Girls’ Dormitory under supervision of Dean of Women. 

Student board in dormitories and with private families. Rates 
reasonable. 

High School graduation or equivalent required for admission. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BRADFORD KNAPP, B. S., D. Agr., LL.B., President 
Auburn, Alabama 


Auburn is the Cornerstone of Education, Agriculture, and Industry in Alabama. 





